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Spatial Growth in University Libraries 


ROWTH is defined by Webster as ‘increase in size, num- 
ber, frequency, strength, etc.’ This article will not at- 
tempt to deal with all phases of the subject which might 
be applied to university libraries. It will not consider, 

for instance, growth in library budgets in general or in book appropria- 
tions in particular, or growth in the complexity of university library 
administration. It will not deal with acquisition policies, which in the 
final analysis determine growth. It will confine itself to a considera- 
tion of growth in space requirements. This consideration will be based 
upon and directed toward university libraries in the United States, 
although inevitably many of the remarks, at least in some measure, 
will have force for all libraries, anywhere, in which the problem of 
spatial growth exists.’ The article will attempt to analyze the problem 
on a general theoretical level, objectively rather than subjectively, in 
the hope that such an analysis will help to provide a basis from which 
solutions may be developed. It will not pretend, of itself, to offer solu- 
tions, although it will venture a suggestion or two which might miti- 
gate conditions. These suggestions will be amplified, in a later issue 
of the Buttetin, by a discussion of the efforts to meet the problem 
at Harvard. 

Spatial growth, of various kinds, is a characteristic of universities 
generally, and has been notably so of American universities. Many uni- 
versities have increased in the number of their students year by year, 
and all universities, unless they are decadent, gradually enlarge or re- 
place sections of their physical plants. The standards of living have 
risen, and the quarters for students that were satisfactory a hundred 
years ago are no longer so considered. Classroom specifications have 
changed, and laboratories have developed. University administration 
has become increasingiy complex, administration buildings and offices 
have expanded tremendously, and so on. What then is the special space 
problem in connection with university libraries that differs from other 
university space problems, and that makes it more serious? The answer 

*In this, as in similar articles in the BuLLetTIN, a university library is thought of 
as the entire library system of an institution providing opportunities for graduate 


work and advanced research, on an extensive scale, in the arts and sciences and the 
standard professional subjects. 
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is comparatively simple. The library growth is of a type that occurs 
in any activity where there is an accumulation of things. As indi- 
viduals, most of us have had to face it. As the years go by, possessions 
that take up space accumulate. If some are not discarded as rapidly as 
others are acquired, complications arise. The shift in recent years from 
life in a private house to an apartment that is limited in size has forced 
many to reduce the collections that they have acquired as individuals. 
This reduction is accomplished by discarding. University libraries 
have not made a practice of discarding their books. Therefore, they 
have a space problem and it is often acute. 

Why wasn’t this special problem of library growth realized and 
understood and faced in the past? Libraries are not new even in 
America. Harvard University is three hundred years old and has 
always had a library. Universities and their libraries almost always 
start simultaneously. Universities and the number and size of their 
buildings have increased tremendously during the past two genera- 
tions, and the need for enlarged library facilities is not new, but it was 
not realized fully until comparatively recent years that libraries pre- 
sented a very special problem. The great growth in colleges and uni- 
versities which has taken place since 1880, the growth in the number 
of students, in the size of the faculties, and in physical plants, which 
may well be considered as abnormal if we think in long terms, ob- 
scured, without completely concealing, the peculiar features of library 
growth. Now that some of the other factors of growth in universities 
seem to be slowing up, while the libraries continue to grow, the prob- 
lem for the latter naturally becomes more apparent and will increase 
rapidly in relative importance as time goes on. The total number of 
college students was under 50,000 in 1870; under 60,000 in 1880; but 
reached 225,000 in 1900; and 1,500,000 in 1940. This growth began 
at about the same time that the size of the largest libraries reached a 
point where their growth became an important factor in university 
space needs. The Harvard University Library passed the 100,000 
mark in 1855. Yale reached 100,000 in 1873; Columbia in 1888; Cor- 
nell in 1889; the University of Pennsylvania in 1891; and Princeton 
in 1896. Until there are 100,000 volumes in a library, the total space 
occupied by books is not considerable or of any particular moment, 
and, as has just been noted, libraries did not pass this number until the 
time when their universities were growing rapidly. 

It now seems probable that the growth of physical plants, at least in 
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Spatial Growth in University Libraries 135 
the privately supported universities, will slow down after a period of 
post-war expansion. There is a limit to the number of individuals of 
college age. But not, as the Preacher says, to the making of many 
books. Library collections seem to continue to grow by geometric 
progression. What might seem destined to be an appalling situation 
can be demonstrated more clearly by oversimplifying, as will be done 
in the next paragraph. 

Let us say that a library building today represents 10 per cent of 
the total cubic space in all its university’s buildings. Its collections 
are growing at the rate of nearly 4 per cent a year, or doubling in 20 
years, since the growth is geometric. (Fremont Rider, the Librarian 
of Wesleyan University, who has made a special study of the prob- 
lem, says that college and university libraries have for the past hundred 
years and more doubled every 16 years,’ so the figure of 20 years seems 
conservative.) The rest of the university has a student body that is no 
longer increasing (this may well be the case in many institutions after 
the present pressure from veterans is past), and its physical plant, aside 
from the library, will increase at the rate of 1 per cent a year after 
the institution has caught up with its war deficit in construction. 
Twenty years from now, the space required for the library will be 
approximately double that of today, while the rest of the university 
will have increased only 25 per cent in its requirements. That is, the 
go units of space (each per cent of space now in use being con- 
sidered a unit) that was occupied by the rest of the university will 
increase in the 20 years by one quarter, or to 1124 units, while the 
10 units of the library space will increase to 20 and its percentage of 
the whole, instead of being 10, will then be 15. This is bad enough, but 
in 20 more, or 40 years from now, the library will occupy 40 units, the 
rest of the university 140, with 22 per cent of the total devoted to the 
library. In 60 years the figures will be somewhat as follows: 175 units 
for the rest of the university and 80 for the library, giving the library 
31 per cent of the total; in 80 years 219 units for the rest of the uni- 
versity, 160 for the library, and 42 per cent of the space for the latter; 
and in 100 years, 275 for the rest of the university, 320 for the library, 
or 54 per cent of the total space. This is enough to give some indica- 
tion of the problem without going on to a second century. 

There are of course certain possible fallacies in the above statement. 


*Fremont Rider, The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library (New 
York, 1944). 
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The calculations have been made on the assumption that the space 
needs for the library as a whole must increase at the same rate as the 
book collection, and that the book collection will continue to increase 
at the same rate as during the past hundred years or so, but the figures 
do illustrate the situation. What it all sums up to is simply that any 
part of a university where material accumulates without being discarded 
tends to take a larger and larger percentage of the total space occupied 
by the university. The students do not accumulate. They graduate 
and are replaced by others, taking no more, or little more, space than 
earlier ones. The same holds true with the faculty. The number of 
students and faculty may gradually increase, but there is no accumula- 
tion by geometric progression as is true with libraries, and for that mat- 
ter with museums. In fact, several of our larger museums are probably 
further along in the progression than comparable libraries, and have al- 
ready in a number of instances reached the stage where, more exten- 
sively than in libraries, collecting has of necessity become much more 
selective and a policy of discarding or of inexpensive storage in a base- 
ment or elsewhere to save space and expense has been adopted. 

We now have the background of the problem of library growth. 
One part of our universities, the libraries, are by the very nature of 
things increasing more rapidly than most of the other parts. That part 
has now become so large (whether it occupies 5, 10, or 15 per cent of 
the total) that its growth has become a serious factor, at least in the 
institutions with library collections of a million volumes or more. For 
those with two million or over, it may be very serious. For those with 
even half a million, it will probably become serious within a genera- 
tion. 

In any attempt to understand this question of growth, various phases 
must be considered. Fremont Rider, in the first half of his provocative 
book, already alluded to, poses the problem very well. Chapter I of 
this section tells in some detail of the growth of American research 
libraries in the past, with conclusions which will receive some com- 
ment in the present article. Then, after a chapter defining the research 
library, Chapter III takes up the four factors of the problem of growth, 
and explains very clearly that the difficulty does not rest merely in the 
increase of storage space required for books, but that the cost of acqui- 
sition, the cost of physical preparation for use, and the cost of the 
bibliographical preparation that we call cataloguing are equally or 
more serious. Mr Rider then goes on in Chapters IV—VI to discuss 
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past attempts at solutions of the problem: weeding out, economies 
in methods, and interlibrary cooperation. After careful consideration, 
he decides that none of these attempts has brought or will bring satis- 
factory results, and in the second half of his volume he proposes in 
their place the microcard plan, by which most of the books in research 
libraries are ultimately to be replaced by photographic reproductions 
printed on the back of their own catalogue cards, and so take no 
library space, and represent almost no cost for acquisition, for physical 
or bibliographical preparation, or for replacement through wear. 

The writer of this article agrees without hesitation that Mr Rider’s 
analysis of the situation is the best statement that has been made so far 
of the problem of growth, as well as the most provocative one. He 
believes that Mr Rider’s solution is imaginative and attractive, but for 
reasons which he has already expressed in print * disagrees with the 
conclusions, and wishes to state again that he believes the whole story 
is not yet told, and that further discussion of it is desirable. This article 
has been prepared as a contribution toward putting the problem of 
spatial growth in university libraries in its proper setting, with the 
belief that until this has been done, the solution of the problem cannot 
be satisfactorily undertaken.* 

Space requirements fall chiefly into five categories, as follows: 


I. Space for book storage. This is in some ways the most basic of 
all, and will be given the most attention. 


II. Space for readers. This is determined by the size of the clientele, 
by the amount of use it makes of the library, by the educational pro- 


gram of the university, by the peak loads, and by the types of accommo- 
dations and service given. 


III. Space for staff. This includes administrative office space and 


space for the order and catalogue departments, as well as for the staff 
giving direct services to the public. 


IV. Space for lobbies, corridors, communications, utilities, ventila- 
tion, and air conditioning. 
V. Space used for monumental or memorial purposes. 


* Library Journal, LXX (1945), 718-723. 
* The increase in library budgets is another serious problem, but only part of it 
goes back to space requirements. A later article in the Butietin is to discuss the 


question of library expenditures; the present article will touch upon them only inci- 
dentally. 
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There might also be considered high construction costs, which may 
be caused by luxurious facilities, or low costs made possible by sub- 
standard work, and in this connection the cost of upkeep, which may 
be so much greater with low-grade construction as to prove more 
costly in the end, should not be forgotten. No attempt will be made, 
however, to deal with this aspect of the question under discussion. 


I. Space ror Book SToraGE 


The space used for book storage is of basic importance in a library 
because it tends to take a constantly increasing percentage of the total 
space in the library and in the university as a whole. It therefore seems 
worth while to examine in detail the essential factors in the problem of 
book storage, as embodied in these three questions: 


1. Just how much room do books actually take? 

2. What are the present and prospective rates of growth in libraries 
of different sizes and types, and how do these affect the total amount of 
space required by the libraries? 

3. If book collections are analyzed, just where does the growth 
come, that is, with what kind of material? 


Following a discussion of these questions, comments will be offered 
regarding some of the expedients suggested or in partial use for miti- 
gating or eliminating the problem. 


1. Actual Space Occupied by Books 


How much space do books actually take? This depends of course, 
on a number of variables, such as methods of shelving; the width of 
aisles; the amount of space taken up by stairs, elevators, etc.; the size 
of the books and the number shelved per foot of shelving; the distance 
between shelves; and the space left for growth. A conservative basis 
on which to figure is 2 volumes per cubic foot and 15 per square foot.* 


* Let us take a hypothetical case of a stackroom with 10,000 square feet (that is, 
137 feet long by 73 feet wide), with a center aisle 5 feet wide, side aisles 4 feet wide, 
and a center cross aisle 7 feet wide. We will place the stack ranges on 4 foot, 5 inch, 
centers — the main stack in the Widener building at Harvard is 4 feet, 2 inches, on 
centers, although stack manufacturers now advocate 4 feet, 6 inches. We find that 
such a stack, allowing a deduction of 25 sections for stairs and elevators, which is a 
generous allowance, will have room for 1175 standard sections, 3 feet long. If we 
figure 6 1/10 books to a foot, and 7 shelves to a section, this stack would hold com- 
fortably 150,000 volumes, or almost exactly 15 volumes per square foot of total floor 
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Let us then translate this into the situation in a large library. A 
collection of two million volumes can be cared for in one million cubic 
feet. The Harvard Library, with nearly five million volumes, should 
be able to store its books in two and one half million cubic feet, or one 
fourth of the total space that the University now devotes to library 
purposes. The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, with ap- 
proximately one million books, will require some 500,000 cubic feet 
of space for its collections, which is perhaps one tenth of the total 
space that it now uses for library purposes. If the deposit library prin- 
ciple now in use in the Boston area is applied, and one third of the bulk 
of the library’s books is stored under ‘deposit library’ conditions, where 
four volumes per cubic foot may be considered standard, the total 
space requirements will be reduced by one sixth. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that all these calculations relate to static collections, 
and contain no allowance for growth. 


2. Present and Prospective Rates of Growth 


The second question concerning book storage deals with the present 
and prospective rates of growth in libraries and how these rates affect 
the percentage of all library space used for book storage. The rate of 
growth of a library depends partly on its age and size, partly on its 
place in the community (with attendant aims and responsibilities), 
partly on the length of time it has been performing approximately the 
same functions, and partly on the funds available. The United States, 
as far as its library development is concerned, is still a new country 
and most of its libraries may be said to be still in their adolescence, if 
not in their infancy. We do not know how much, or how rapidly, 
they will grow in the future. We do not have for libraries the data 
that are available for human beings, for instance. We are safe in saying 
that a large percentage of all men when adult will be between five 
and six feet in height, and will weigh between one and two hundred 
pounds. But libraries are another matter. Just because the Library of 
Congress now has over eight million volumes and pamphlets does not 


space, or almost exactly 2 volumes per cubic foot if stack floor levels are 7 1/2 feet 
apart. Fifteen volumes per square foot is the figure used by James Thayer Gerould 
in his College Library Building (New York, 1932) and by William M. Randall in his 
College Library (Chicago, 1932). Earlier estimates made by William F. Poole (1876), 
Charles C. Soule (1912), and William R. Eastman (1918) varied from 20 to 27 per 
square foot. 
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mean that all other libraries, or even all other general research libraries, 
must look forward to reaching even half that size. American libraries 
in general may have doubled every sixteen years during the past cen- 
tury, but this does not mean that they will continue to do so in the 
next century, any more than that the population of the United States, 
having increased 30 per cent or more each decade from 1790 to 1860, 
must be expected to continue at the same rate in the seven following 
decades and then on indefinitely. There seems to be no more basis 
for the theory suggested by the late Professor C. N. Haskins of Dart- 
mouth, who in studying the question of library growth prior to the 
building of Dartmouth’s Baker Library found that libraries had a tend- 
ency to grow at a set pace, not the same pace for all libraries, but a 
rate specific for each library which seemed to continue indefinitely. 
On the contrary, the-present writer believes that the turn in the road 
has already come, and that wartime conditions have accentuated the 
turn. 

Mr Rider, discussing the growth of women’s colleges, reported that 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, and Mt Holyoke more than 
quadrupled between 1900 and 1925, or had doubled at the rate of 
once every 12 years, but if he had considered these same 5 libraries 
for the 16 years from 1929 to 1945 he would have found that for the 
first half of the period they increased 34 per cent, and for the last half 
only 27 per cent. That is, they have grown since 1937 in such a way 
as to double once’in 23 years, not 12 years. These libraries were grow- 
ing abnormally in the first quarter of the century because they were 
still in their infancy. It is not strange that their growth has slowed up 
in recent years. 

If older liberal arts colleges are considered, further indication is 
found that as libraries age their rate of growth slackens. Allegheny, 
Bowdoin, Hamilton, Haverford, Oberlin, Trinity, Union, Washington 
and Lee, Wesleyan, and Williams are colleges in the northeastern quar- 
ter of the country, all now over one hundred years old. Reasonably 
mature for American colleges, they are also active, up-to-date, and 
progressive institutions. They may be considered a fair sample, and 
typical of the better liberal arts colleges. In 1929 they had between 
them 1,304,000 volumes; in 1927, 1,639,000 volumes; and in 1945, 
2,021,543. Consequently, instead of doubling at the rate of once in 
16 years, it will now take them 28 years to double in size, and if 
Wesleyan, which seems to be in the process of becoming a university 
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library, is omitted, the rate of increase since 1939 would cause them to 
double not more often than once in over 30 years. 

University libraries — and it is this group in which we are particu- 
larly interested — are in general still in their childhood as research 
institutions. This is true even of Harvard, the oldest of American uni- 
versity libraries. Harvard exactly doubled the size of its library col- 
lections from 1923 to 1943, that is in 20 years, but it must be remem- 
bered that this was a time of what might be called unusual growth for 
Harvard in other ways. Its physical plant more than doubled in the 
same period. Endowment nearly tripled, rising from $58,000,000 to 
almost $170,000,000. The only statistics for university libraries pre- 
pared on the same basis for a considerable period are those begun in 
1913 by James Thayer Gerould, then Librarian of the University of 
Minnesota. He continued these statistics after his transfer to Prince- 
ton, and following his retirement they have been kept up by the 
present Librarian, Julian P. Boyd. If we take the ten largest uni- 
versity libraries in the 1913 figures, the first year of the series, leaving 
out only the University of Illinois because that university completely 
changed its counting methods a few years ago, we find that these ten 
institutions had 4,973,000 volumes in 1913. In 1929 there were 
10,790,000 volumes; that is, they considerably more than doubled 
in the 16 years, confirming Mr Rider’s figures. From 1929 to 1933, 
the average yearly increase was 4.2 per cent, enough to double in 17, 
if not 16 years. This was depression time, and growth was naturally a 
little slower. Mr Rider’s 16 years might still be said to hold. From 
1934 to 1937 the increase was 3.4 per cent per annum, which would 
double in a little over 20 years, which is the figure that has generally 
been considered reasonably accurate. But from 1938 to 1941, which 
was before the war took full effect and was in some ways the most 
normal four-year period since 1929, the increase was 3.1 per cent, 
which, when compounded, results in doubling in 23 years. From 1942 
to 1945 it was definitely war-time, and probably not typical. During 
this period the rate dropped to 2.4 per annum, which would double 
only once in over 28 years, and for the last two years the increase has 
been at the rate of 1.9 per cent, or a doubling about once in 37 years. 

In any event, university libraries may continue to double in size 
every 30, or 20, or even 16 years in the future without bringing about 
an alarming condition, provided the size and financial support of the 
whole university increases at the same rate. It is when the book col- 
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lection increases more rapidly than the other parts of the institution 
that trouble may be looked for. This disproportionate growth is now 
taking place in at least a few of the largest university libraries, if we 
consider the present post-war conditions only temporary, and it is 
a serious and portentous matter. How serious a problem the growth of 
the book collection is, however, depends partly on the space that a li- 
brary requires for other purposes. This point will be left until a later 
part of the article, when the question of the relationship between the 
space for books and that used for readers and other purposes will be 
discussed. 


3. Growth in Different Parts of the Book Collection 


The third question relating to book storage read, ‘If book collections 
are analyzed, just where does the growth come, that is, with what 
kind of material?’ Book collections affecting the problem of growth 
may be divided into six groups: 

a. Newspapers 

b. Periodicals and serials of all kinds 
Public documents 
Trade books 
Trade pamphlets 
Ephemeral material 


mean 


a. Newspapers 


Newspapers are one of the large groups as far as space is concerned. 
This is particularly true in state libraries and often in libraries in state 
universities, where newspapers may take up to 20 per cent or more of 
the total stack area. The average newspaper volume (depending of 
course upon its thickness) occupies as much stack space as 15 average- 
sized books. The University of Illinois devotes 25,000 square feet to 
its 23,000-volume newspaper collection. At Harvard, before the main 
newspaper collection was moved to the New England Deposit Library, 
newspapers were shelved in stacks constructed for books, as there 
were no special newspaper stacks in the Widener building, and they 
occupied both sides of double-faced cases, making every other aisle use- 
less. The shelves were 40 inches long, not 36, to say nothing of the 
26 that is adequate for modern newspapers, and 10,000 newspaper 
volumes occupied space that might have cared for 200,000 books. These 
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figures are rough, and should be taken as estimates only, but they indi- 
cate that, if the newspaper collection is even fairly large, the total 
space it occupies may be very considerable. Fortunately, perhaps, 
this is a problem that is in process of solving itself. Newspapers printed 
before the wood pulp period are not found in large enough numbers 
in any one library in this country to present a serious problem. Papers 
printed on wood pulp — and that includes most of those published since 
the 1870’s — have already disintegrated or must do so in a compara- 
tively few years, and at this time many librarians are using more 
newspaper shelving than they will ten or twenty years hence. It is 
becoming the standard practice in more and more institutions to rely 
on microfilm reproductions of modern newspapers in place of the 
originals, and if we estimate that 10 per cent of the bulk (not the 
number of volumes) in today’s university library collections is made 
up of newspapers, and collections in general double in 20 years (which 
as has been indicated above they probably will not do), 20 years from 
now the newspaper may occupy not ro per cent, but only 5 per cent, 
or even less, of the total shelf space. There seems to be cause for hope, 
as far as storage space for newspapers is concerned, largely, it must 


be admitted, because newspapers as physical entities are apparently 
doomed. 


b. Periodicals, etc. 


Periodicals and serials of all kinds are a second class of space- 
occupying material in libraries. They present a different picture from 
newspapers. They are increasing in number and in bulk, and in most 
libraries have occupied a larger percentage of stack space each year 
during the past generation at least. Can this, will this, continue? I do 
not know, but I can quote President Colwell of the University of 
Chicago, who in a speech before the Association of American Uni- 
versity Presses at Princeton in January 1947 said that ‘no dispassionate 
scholarly observer of mature years is likely to challenge the statement 
that we now have more learned journals than scholarship needs.’ * In 
that statement lies at least a ray of hope. Many foreign journals were 
discontinued during the war, and it is not known how many of them 
have been, or will be, revived. With the increased cost of subscriptions, 
resulting from the increase in printing rates, which are estimated to 
have risen 20 per cent in the year 1946 alone, libraries may well check 


* Publishers’ Weekly, 1 February 1947, p. 518. 
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their lists carefully, and in some cases reduce them. The duplication 
of little-used foreign periodicals in American libraries before the war 
was great, and probably to some extent extravagant. It is doubtful 
whether many university and research libraries will feel that they can 

nd in the future a much larger percentage of their appropriations 
for periodicals than in the past, and unless subscription rates for periodi- 
cals are decreased in comparison with the cost of books, and unless 
total appropriations for books and periodicals are greatly enlarged, the 
bulk of periodical acquisitions may stop growing geometrically, or at 
least may not continue to grow on the basis of doubling every 16 or 
20 years. 


c. Public Documents 


Public documents make up the third type of publication, and the one 
that in the last generation probably has increased in total and relative 
bulk to the greatest extent. A glance at the Library of Congress acqui- 
sition statistics of recent years will show what appalling results may 
occur when a library is ready to acquire public documents of all kinds 
in as large quantities as they can be obtained. 

Public documents fall into two main groups, those printed and those 
reproduced by a near-print process. The latter, in most cases, will 
disintegrate as rapidly as newspapers, and the cost of handling them 
in comparison with their permanent research value is large. The 
flood that came from the war-time activities of our own Federal agen- 
cies must have reached its peak and is bound to ebb as the years go by 
if we measure it by the number of items libraries try to keep, rather 
than by the number issued. As far as the printed documents are con- 
cerned, there must be a limit to the number than can be issued. Pub- 
lication tends to take a not inconsiderable percentage of all government 
expenditures. There has been a tremendous increase in government 
expenditures in this country (and in foreign lands for that matter) 
that came first with the twentieth-century movement toward centrali- 
zation of all kinds of activities in governments, and was greatly accele- 
rated by the two World Wars. Government expenditure has reached 
a point where it takes about as large a percentage of the country’s total 
income as can be afforded, and there is at least a prospect that in the 
future printed public documents may decrease rather than increase, 
a tendency which, it must be admitted, has been absent, except for 
very limited periods, since the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. 
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United States Federal documents are, of course, only part of the 
problem. State, municipal, and other public documents are also numer- 
ous, although comparatively few libraries acquire them extensively. 
The same holds true with foreign public documents. Miss Winifred 
Gregory’s List of the Serial Publications of Foreign Governments 
showed what was being acquired in American libraries fifteen years 
ago, and indicated that the greatest interest lay in the publications of 
the larger countries. Document acquisition may increase for the next 
few years, but it seems doubtful that it will make up a larger percentage 
of total acquisitions ten years from now than it does at present. 


d. Trade Books 


Regular trade books are the backbone of any collection, however 
extensive a library’s scope, and they generally represent a larger and 
larger percentage of the total as one turns to smaller university and 
college libraries. There are, unfortunately, no completely reliable 
figures on world book production, but those recorded in Robert B. 
Downs’s volume on union catalogues ‘ represent what LeRoy Merritt 
was able to gather together from the available sources. They give 
little or no indication of a geometric increase in book production 
throughout the world, and unless book production does increase geo- 
metrically, sooner or later geometric increase of library acquisitions 
must stop, first in our larger libraries that now obtain a fairly large 
percentage of all new books published, and later in smaller libraries 
as they become larger and acquire a larger percentage of the total 
publication. A check of the figures used by Mr Merritt for such coun- 
tries as Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain actually shows 
a decrease in new books published from 1934 to 1940 compared with 
the number from 1928 to 1933, and this in spite of the depression that 
occurred in the earlier years. 


e. and f. Pamphlets and Ephemeral Material 


The last two types of publication to be considered are pamphlets and 
ephemeral material of various kinds. Materials in these groups are not 
bulky enough to affect storage space seriously, although they may pre- 
sent a very real problem from the point of view of administration, cost 
of cataloguing, binding, mounting, etc. No adequate study of library 


* Union Catalogs in the United States (Chicago, 1942), pp. 79-82. 
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acquisition in these fields has been made, and it is to be hoped that the 
results of A. F. Kuhlman’s investigations of ten years or more ago 
dealing with this subject will sometime be made available, or that 
someone else will study the problem and report on it. 


Certain factors which may serve, in some cases automatically, to 
reduce the rate of growth in libraries, and so make the problem of 
space for book storage less acute, have been indicated in the discussion 
of the foregoing questions. One of these factors perhaps calls for a 
few additional words. Some books will always be lost, and many more 
will sooner or later wear out. This is particularly true of newspapers, 
which are generally fragile. If the long view is taken, it will be found 
that the disintegration of books due to poor paper is a factor that has 
never received adequate recognition, and it is hoped that an article on 
this phase of the problem will be prepared for the BuLLETIN, or for 
some other library periodical, at a later time. 


The writer has deferred to this point comments on some of the ex- 
pedients which have been proposed or adopted (at least in part) as a 
means of alleviating the problem of book storage. 

Weeding.* Weeding is always difficult to accomplish. Library 
authorities are inclined to feel that ‘a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush.’ Canceling of records costs money. Books are hard to part 
with, if the custodian is a bookman and a lover of books. Questions of 
responsibility to the university as a whole and to the region in which 
the library is placed are difficult to assess and are liable to disconcerting 
variation from period to period. Even if a weeding-out process is de- 
termined upon, serial and periodical publications are bound to accumu- 
late, and are perhaps more difficult to discard than an individual 
monograph, which takes up much less space. 

Further, it is not always apparent to a librarian that to store books 
indefinitely is expensive. He may not have calculated that construction 
costs at today’s rates in a standard book stack come to approximately 
75 cents for each average-sized volume provided for, and that if the 
interest charge alone at 4 per cent on the construction for the space 
occupied by one volume is 3 cents a year, and the cost of heat, light, 
and service is 2 cents more (a very conservative estimate), or a total 


* Throughout the discussion under this head it is assumed that any policy of weed- 
ing would not extend to unique material, except on the basis of transfer to some 
similar institution, where it would be available on similar terms. 
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of 5 cents a volume, there may be a question as to whether a volume 
is worth keeping. If it costs 5 cents a year to keep a volume that is not 
used, it costs 50 cents for 10 years, and one dollar for 20 years. How 
many tens of thousands of volumes are there in the great libraries that 
are not used once in 20 years? The crux of the problem is whether or 
not it is worth spending the dollar required to keep a volume for 20 
years just to be sure that the volume is at hand when and if it is called 
for. 

The writer is going to be bold enough to express an opinion in re- 
gard to this matter of weeding out. Except for the great research 
libraries with special responsibility for national service, and for spe- 
cial collections in smaller libraries, collections should be rigorously 
weeded, by whatever modes of disposal seem appropriate, whenever 
retention of all holdings will necessitate a new building or expensive 
additions to an old one. A careful estimate should be made of the cost 
of keeping the little-used material — the cost not only for the current 
year but for the years to come — and this cost should be considered 
in relation to the whole library financial problem. Even in large 
libraries such as that of Harvard University, or any one of the forty- 
five libraries that are members of the Association of Research Libraries, 
the desirability of weeding should be considered; each institution 
should face the problem, particularly as it relates to bulky groups 
that are little used. Suppose, for instance, that a library has a mis- 
cellaneous collection of late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
newspapers — 3000 volumes in number — which occupy 24,000 cubic 
feet of space in the stack, space which at today’s prices would cost 
something like $36,000 for construction. It is estimated that the cur- 
rent cost of caring for the collection, including the interest on the 
construction costs, amounts to $2,000 a year, or 67 cents for each 
newspaper volume. In the course of a few years, these volumes are 
bound to deteriorate to such an extent that they will have to be dis- 
carded. Is it better to keep the newspapers; discard them; pass them 
on to some other library and rely henceforth on copies held elsewhere; 
or arrange to have the files microfilmed, even if the cost of so doing 
amounts to $10 a volume or more? It might be decided in the given 
case that a better way to spend the $2,000 annual cost could be found, 
particularly if keeping the collection necessitates a new library build- 
ing. 

All parts of a library collection should be examined with the cost 
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of retention in mind. If only 10 people use a certain collection of 
10,000 volumes in the course of a year, and the cost of keeping the 
books ($500 as figured above) is considerably more than the cost of 
making the same books available to these 10 people through another 
library, even if there is a charge made by the other library, the col- 
lection may well be discarded unless the desirability of having the 
books available without notice is very great. It should be restated that 
no material should be discarded without first making sure that it is 
and will remain available elsewhere. 

Division of Fields. Rapidly growing university libraries include 
each year among their acquisitions many thousands of volumes and 
pamphlets that will never be used heavily but which it is realized 
should be in the country so as to be available when wanted by research 
workers. These libraries may well save considerable space in the future 
if the ‘Farmington plan’ * is adopted and they become more selective 
in their acquisition policy except in fields for which they accept re- 
sponsibility. If in connection with this proposal some of the bulky 
little-used material now in possession of libraries in subjects for which 
they do not accept responsibility is transferred to the shelves of those 
libraries which do, the most satisfactory method of weeding will re- 
sult. This is of course a very complex proposal, with many pitfalls 
for the unwary, and, as the whole matter is now under consideration 
by the Association of Research Libraries and other institutions that 
are interested, further discussion of it in the BULLETIN will wait for 
a more suitable time. 

Inexpensive Storage of Less-used Materials. This expedient, though 
obviously not a solution in itself, can materially lessen the pressures 
incidental to growth, particularly when the storage arrangements are 
effected on a regional basis, with elimination of duplicates from the 
material so stored. This procedure will receive some discussion in the 
article on space problems at Harvard which is to appear in a later 
issue of the BuLLETiN, and will be treated in full in a separate article, 
also planned for publication in the BuLLETIN at a still later date. 

Microphotography. College presidents, librarians, and others who 
are responsible for finding storage space for library collections have 
hoped ever since microphotography came into prominence fifteen years 


* Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, ‘Proposal for a Division of Responsi- 
bility among American Libraries in the Acquisition and Recording of Library 
Methods,’ College and Research Libraries, V (1944), 105-109. 
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ago that it would go far toward solving the space problem in libraries. 
The writer has already offered a preliminary discussion of the subject,” 
and it is hoped that further consideration, from as many angles as pos- 
sible, may find place in the Butietin or elsewhere, in due course. In 
the present article there is scope for only a very general statement. The 
writer believes that it can be fairly easily demonstrated that the cost 
of micro-reproductions of any kind, except those for newspapers, is 
so great that, unless their sale in multiple copies can be much larger 
than there is any prospect for at present, it will always be cheaper to 
keep the originals in inexpensive storage than to make or purchase mi- 
crophotographic reproductions in their place. 


Il. Space ror READERS 


As was indicated earlier in this article, space for books is only part 
of the space needs of a university library. Space for readers must be 
considered, also. It does not take much effort to show that in the past 
space for readers has been an even more serious problem than the ques- 
tion of book storage, although relatively little discussion has as yet been 
devoted to it. 

There seem to be two reasons for an increase in the size of library 
reading rooms. The first is the increase in the size of student bodies, 
and library provision for this is no more of a problem than the in- 
crease in dormitory and classroom and laboratory space for the same 
students. It is not the result of accumulation, and therefore it is a 
different kind of growth from that in a book collection. The second 
cause for increased space needs for readers lies in the change in educa- 
tional methods and policy, the change from the use of textbooks to 
that of collateral reading, the introduction of reading periods for un- 
dergraduates, and the increasing graduate work which relies more and 
more on large book collections. These educational methods are send- 
ing a larger and larger percentage of students to libraries for more 
hours each day. They increase the regular attendance and also — 
what is perhaps of equal importance — the peak loads. As a result, 
some librarians who have studied the subject have recommended a 
library seating capacity up to 50 per cent of the student body. Uni- 
versities that are badly decentralized and have to take care of 
loads that do not come all at the same time in a dozen to thirty libraries 


* Library Journal, LXX (1945), 718-723. 
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may have to provide seats for even more than 50 per cent of the 
student body. Before the war and before the present influx of veterans, 
Harvard had seats for 4500 readers, with a student body of approxi- 
mately 8500. This represents a very large amount of space, whatever 
the type of accommodation provided. 

Let us try to figure how much reading space is required in what can 
be called a typical university. Space of three kinds is ordinarily pro- 
vided: 


1. That in monumental reading rooms. 
2. That in what might be called standard reading rooms. 
3. That provided by stalls in stack areas. 


A monumental reading room is often 30 feet high, that is four stack 
floors, and in rooms of this dimension 30 square feet of floor space per 
reader is not unusual, while 35 may be found in some places. If 30 
square feet is allowed for each reader in a reading room 30 feet high, 
goo cubic feet are used. At present building costs of $1.50 per cubic 
foot, this would mean nearly $1350 per reader, which is more than it 
took not many years ago to provide dormitory space for a student. On 
the other hand, a standard modern reading room such as is found in 
many libraries built in recent years has a total height of 15 or 16 feet, 
and 25 square feet per chair is allowed, giving no more than 400 cubic 
feet per reader. The third type of reader accommodation is known 
at Harvard as a stall, and in other libraries as a cubicle or a carrel. 
Stalls may occupy anywhere from 15 to 30 square feet per person, 
the lower figure being possible because no extra aisle space is required 
if the stall adjoins a passageway that is needed for regular stack use. 
The larger figure, 30 square feet, if the space is well planned is almost 
large enough for a small study with completely private accommoda- 
tions. We can then figure on 120 to 240 cubic feet for each reader in 
a stack with a ceiling not more than 8 feet in height. This is con- 
siderably less than the space in a standard reading room. Most uni- 
versities have comparatively few stalls, and it seems fair to estimate 
that on the average 400 cubic feet is the space assigned for each reader 
provided for in a university library. If a library makes available one 
seat for every three students, this means a total of 133 cubic feet per 
student, and if there are 10,000 students 1,333,333 cubic feet for 
readers. Earlier in this article it was indicated that two volumes can 
be shelved per cubic foot of stack space. If this is the case, provision of 
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adequate reading room space in a university with 10,000 students would 
take the same space as is required for 2,666,666 books, or more than 
any university in the United States possesses except Harvard and Yale. 
Even in the case of Harvard, which has the largest collection of books 
in any university, the space allotted to readers is greater than that 
assigned for books. Very few institutions that make adequate provi- 
sion for students use as much space for books as for readers.’ This 
will continue to be the case as long as one additional student is admitted 
for each 267 volumes added to the library. The time will undoubtedly 
come when books will take up more space than readers, if books con- 
tinue to accumulate as they have in the past, but at present, even in our 
older liberal arts colleges with large book collections but compara- 
tively small student bodies, the space occupied in libraries by students 
is greater than that occupied by books, if 133 cubic feet is allowed 
for each student and 4 cubic foot for each volume. That is, a college 
with 800 students would have to have over 212,000 volumes if the 
books were to take more space than the readers. 


III. Space ror STaFF 


In addition to the storage space for books and space for readers, the 
university library must provide accommodations for its own staff. This 
is not a matter of as great importance in connection with total needs 
as the two preceding types of space, but it should be kept in mind 
that in practically all library buildings that are outgrown the space for 
the staff has been the first to prove inadequate. This has been partly 
because librarians have been modest in their demands and have been 
loath to ask for anything so close to them as adequate provision for 
staff members, and partly because it seems to be harder for the uni- 
versity administration and the librarian to realize that the staff must 
grow as book acquisitions and service grow. Another factor is that 
if a new library is not adequate to care for readers or for books, criti- 
cism of the administration will be severe, but if it is not adequate for 
the staff, no special comment is forthcoming. 

How much room should be provided for staff members? No attempt 
will be made to consider this question in detail. The largest propor- 
tion of a staff in a university library is in the order and catalogue 
departments, and here work space as well as desk space is important. 


* Universities with comparatively small attendance and large libraries, such as 
Brown, Johns Hopkins, and Princeton, are exceptions to this rule. 
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It is safe to say that in an order or catalogue room 100 square feet per 
staff member in a room 16 feet high is adequate. This means 1600 
cubic feet per employee. Somewhat less space for the staff working in 
public rooms is required, but the administrative officers need more. 
Therefore, if adequate staff rooms are to be provided, 2000 cubic feet 
would be a safer figure to use for a general average. A check of the 
thirty largest libraries included in the ‘Princeton statistics’ already 
referred to shows that the average large university library today has 
one staff member for each 13,000 volumes. Let us assume a univer- 
sity with 5,000 students, with a library which provides 1250 reading 
room seats. These occupy 400 cubic feet each, or 500,000 cubic feet. 
If this building contains 1,000,000 volumes, they will also occupy 
500,000 cubic feet. If we have a staff of 77, or one staff member for 
each 13,000 volumes, and allow 2000 cubic feet for each staff member, 
we have approximately 155,000 cubic feet, or less than one third of 
the space occupied by books or by readers. 


IV. Space ror Lossigs, ETC. 


Other space needs include those for lobbies, corridors, communica- 
tions, utilities, ventilation, and air-conditioning. In general, it is safe 
to add one third to all other space assignments to take care of these 
needs, provided the building is not a monumental one and has no special 
memorial features. There will be some variation according to the type 
of plan, whether or not there is air-conditioning, etc., but one third is 
in general a fair figure to use. 

The hypothetical building considered under ‘Space for Staff’ con- 
tained, for books, readers, and staff, a total of 1,155,000 cubic feet. If 
one third, or 385,000 cubic feet, is added, we have a total of 1,540,000 
cubic feet. It would seem proper to consider that these 385,000 cubic 
feet added for the extras should practically all be charged to the space 
allowed for readers and staff, not to the storage area, as the latter is in 
most cases a self-contained unit. This is not strictly accurate, of course, 
if the stack is air-conditioned, as under those circumstances it should 
share the responsibility for the space used for that purpose. 

This building of just over 1,500,000 cubic feet might be used by a 
library in a comparatively small university of 5000 students with a 
collection of 1,000,000 volumes. (There is no university in the United 
States today, except Princeton, with as many as 1,000,000 volumes 
and less than 5,000 students.) But only one third of the space is de- 
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voted to book storage. If a more typical university is considered, one, 
for instance, with 10,000 students and 1,000,000 volumes, the fi 

would be 500,000 cubic feet for books, 1,000,000 cubic feet for read- 
ers, 155,000 for staff, and 532,000 for other purposes, or 2,187,000 
cubic feet in all. This means that considerably less than one fourth of 
the space is devoted to book storage. It might be noted in this con- 
nection that in the new Princeton Library something like one fourth 
of the total cubage is allotted to regular book storage, if the space 
assigned for readers in the book stack is omitted from the calculations. 


V. Space ror MonuMENTAL or MemoriAL Purposes 

No attempt will be made to discuss in detail space used for monu- 
mental or memorial purposes, although it should be emphasized that 
a very considerable proportion of the space in most college, university, 
and reference libraries is devoted to these purposes. Differences of 
opinion on this point have been marked. For example, in 1891, during 
the determinative period for the design of many present-day library 
buildings, the Conference of the American Library Association unani- 
mously adopted a number of building principles formulated by Charles 
C. Soule, among which was the statement that ‘no convenience of ar- 
rangement should ever be sacrificed for mere architectural effect.’ ” 
Yet a few years later, in 1903, Herbert Putnam, then Librarian of Con- 
gress, criticized adversely a reading room which ‘lacks the large spaces 
conducive to meditative study, and is barren of the architectural beauty 
and dignity which in a great library can exercise a practical influence 
for good.’ * 

It is not impossible today in a library building that makes no pretense 
of being monumental to use 70 to 75 per cent, or even more, of the 
space for library purposes, and no more than 25 per cent for the corri- 
dors, lobbies, utilities, etc. There are, however, libraries today with 
only 40 or 50 per cent of what could be called ‘useful’ space. This 
means that one library containing 2,000,000 cubic feet may not be 
able to care for any more readers, books, and staff than another con- 
taining only 1,000,000 cubic feet. As long as this is the case, it seems 
fairly obvious that, while the space for books is a matter of real con- 
cern, it is not necessarily the most important factor in the space needs 
of university libraries. 


* Points of Agreement among Librarians as to Library Architecture (n. p., 1891). 
* Cf. ‘The Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 1877-1937,’ in the present 
issue, p. 232. 
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Summary 


This article has covered a good deal of ground in connection with 
growth and deals directly or indirectly with a variety of matters. The 
following summary has been prepared in order to review the general 
conclusions that have been reached. 


1. An attempt has been made to show that at present books are not 
accumulating at as rapid a pace proportionately as in the past, and that 
there seems to be good prospect that in the future the rate of growth 
in space needs for books may diminish even further because of the 
disintegration of newspapers, and the failure of the number of public 
documents, periodicals, and trade books printed and acquired to in- 
crease geometrically. (Emphasis in this article has not been placed, 
as it might have been and as it is to be in a future article, on the effect 
of restricted acquisition funds.) 


2. While the question of book storage has been given most of the 
emphasis in the discussion of growth and space problems of a uni- 
versity library, it has not been the largest space problem up to the 
present time. In the past, readers have used more space in most libraries 
than that occupied by books, and this is still the case. In the future, 
as space needs for readers stops increasing as rapidly as books are accum- 
ulated, book storage may become the dominant problem. 


3. In spite of the slowing up in growth of book collections and the 
fact that readers have occupied more space in libraries than books, the 
accumulation of books in a university library is even at present a 
serious problem and efforts must be made to solve it. 


A later number of the BuLLetin will discuss the various approaches 


that the Harvard University Library has made and is making to this 
problem. 


Keyes D. MetcaLr 














A Group of Newly Discovered 
Sixteenth-Century French 
Portrait Drawings 


HE Renaissance came to full tide in France some years 
after its tide had turned in Italy. The new style, in all its 
forms, had been at first a foreign importation, brought back 
from the Peninsula by the returning princes, knights, and 
soldiers who in the Wars of Italy had witnessed the flowering of its 
ideas and ideals. France was then ready, even eager for a change. 
Within a generation, the Renaissance was not only established in 
France, but in its new climate had taken on a distinct flavor and a 
special character which sharply distinguish it from its Italian counter- 


A brilliant, self-indulgent, .mbitious, and wealthy court dominated 
the country. In actual numbers that court was not great, yet its tireless 
taste for fétes, for battles, and for intrigue — and for splendid settings 
and lavish costumes in which to play out its personal dramas — leads us 
to forget how few were the principal actors. Princes and nobles of 
only slightly lesser rank led the armies, negotiated the truces, made the 
treaties, and established the fashions. Their ladies enacted roles of 
hardly less influence and importance. Almost all were related by blood 
or marriage. 

We know their names, we know their deeds, and we know their 
faces. Perhaps no other court of earlier centuries has been so thor- 
oughly documented. Ambassadors and chroniclers, poets and painters, 
have left their varying accounts. 

The architects and artists who built and decorated the royal cha- 
teaux did so at the express orders and directions of the King. The 
official portrait painters were attached not only to the royal household 
but to the person of the King himself. When Jean Clouet, who had 
been valet de chambre and painter to the King. died in 1540, Frangois 
I appointed the son Frangois to his father’s place. As a foreigner — it 
is presumed he came from Flanders — Jean Clouet’s estate had reverted 
to the crown. The King returned it to the son, who continued to hold 
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both his property and his royal post under successive kings until his 
own death in 1572. 

The taste of that court put its mark upon all the arts it sponsored. 
Within the span of a single reign and the lifetime of one artist, a por- 
trait style of foreign origin had become distinctly French. The aris- 
tocratic conventions which courtly life exacted gave it, perforce, 
certain qualities and some limitations. The rank 8f the sitters (only 
rarely was a poet or a scholar portrayed; with a single fine exception, 
never do we find a bourgeois) demanded that criteria of elegance and 
distinction be met. Certain patterns of presentation were established 
as acceptable. Yet in spite of a set pattern, and except for copies (and 
copies of copies), French portraiture of the sixteenth century main- 
tained an extraordinarily high standard of artistic performance within 
the limits of its formula. Undoubtedly there must have been flattery, 
for one finds no ugliness. Yet this flattery is neither easy nor insipid. 
The individual’s distinctive characteristics of feature survive the im- 
position of the pattern. One would recognize all these men and women 
from their portraits, were one to meet them. 

In the works of the father — it is presumed they are the works of 
Jean Clouet, for although they are not documented, it is unlikely that 
any but the royal painter would have given us this superb galaxy of 
nobles — there is even in the most summarily sketched heads a certain 
largeness and strength. In the son— whom Ronsard praised as the 
glory of France and for whom some documented works have now 
been found — in place of largeness, there is subtlety and refinement. 
In both there is an unfailing sureness of structure and an unforgettable 
interpretation of character, less broad perhaps than Holbein’s but no 
less penetrating. 

This development towards the refining of an art in full command 
of its resources was a natural one. By mid-century the first glow of 
enchanted discovery had passed, and with it, the early assertiveness. 
By 1550, Amboise, Blois, Chenonceaux, Chambord, and the Gallery of 
Francois I at Fontainebleau had been built. Lescot was rebuilding and 
expanding the Louvre, and Philibert Delorme, although he had not yet 
begun the Tuileries, had been appointed ‘Surintendant des batiments.’ 
Ronsard and Joachim du Bellay had met. The Pleiade had launched 
its program. Francois I had died. A new king and queen were setting 
their mark upon the country and the century. The Wars of Religion 
had yet to ravage France. 
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Catherine de’ Medici had not begun to display the powers and fears 
she was later to develop. Her role at first was principally that of the 
anxious parent —a role in which she relied heavily on the portrait 
artists. Under Francois I, they had drawn portraits as careful studies 
in preparation for painted portraits for which the noble patrons could 
not take the time to pose. Sometimes the colors were indicated on the 
page. Catherine, voyaging about the country with the court from one 
chateau to another, could not wait for painted portraits. She wrote 
constantly and worriedly to the governess of her nearly always ailing 
children, the ‘Enfants de France.’ One letter, dated 1552, orders the 
governess, Madame d’Humieres, to have the children’s portraits drawn, 
faithfully drawn, and then sent to her so that she could judge for her- 
self the state of their health. Among them was to be included the 
portrait of the Dauphin’s betrothed, little Queen Mary of Scotland, 
who was being brought up with the French royal children. 

A surprising number of these and other portrait drawings have sur- 
vived. Until this century they received little critical attention. Then 
came the enthusiastic and learned researches of such French scholars 
as Dimier and Moreau-Nélaton, whose erudite volumes have become 
standard works.’ Their researches have uncovered a number of artists’ 
names that had been lost in the passage of time. Applying critical 
standards of judgment to the hundreds of sixteenth-century drawn and 
painted portraits, which they have sought out and studied in all the 
museums and private collections of the world, they have identified a 
score of different hands. We know now that the Clouets must have 
had both assistants and followers. 

Yet in spite of careful studies, many thorny problems remain and 
will remain. The documents which have been found give the names 
of artists attached to the court, but the paintings and drawings which 
these men made they did not sign. How shall we know precisely 
which artist did which portrait? For example, a certain Jean de Court 
became official painter to Mary Queen of Scots. Does that mean that 
we are to assign to him the unique and charming portrait drawing of 
her, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, which shows her as a young 
girl, a drawing formerly ascribed to Francois Clouet himself? A painter 
or family of painters named Le Monnier was attached to the ‘Enfants 

*L. Dimier, Histoire de la peinture de portrait en France au XVI¢ siécle (3 vols., 


Paris and Brussels 1924-26); E. Moreau-Nélaton, Les Clouet et leurs émules (3 vols., 
Paris, 1924). 
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de France.’ Was it a Le Monnier who fulfilled the Queen’s orders? 
Or was it Clouet, painter to the King, who carried out the royal com- 
mands? 

Since the drawings themselves often show only the slightest differ- 
ences of handling, differences which occasionally might be explained 
by a natural change in an artist’s manner with the passage of time, the 
difficulties multiply. For us who are at least an ocean away from the 
great collections of originals, the impossibility of forming a definite 
opinion about the originals in Europe, with only photographic repro- 
ductions or facsimiles for comparison, is obvious. Even the critics who 
have spent years studying them do not always agree about the author- 
ship of the drawings. An anonymous master, whose hand Dimier 
recognized in a certain number of portraits, he named for the sitter 
whose portrait furnished the basis for his judgment of similar portraits, 
‘the painter of Luxembourg-Martigues.’ Another group he assigned 
to ‘the anonymous master of 1550,’ the date of the majority of the 
drawings by this hand. Other groups he named for their former 
owners. 

The production of so many drawings is easily explained. What 
Catherine had initiated shortly became a vogue. As we desire photo- 
graphs, the members of the French court wanted portrait drawings. 
As might be expected, the higher the rank of the sitter, the more copies 
exist. When several almost identical versions of the same drawing exist, 
how is one to know which came first? 

Undoubtedly, as the demands increased, the artist’s original, taken 
from life, stayed in his studio, the point of reference for other copies 
by himself or his assistants, much as a photographic negative remains 
today with the photographer. The same drawing still served also as 
the preliminary study for painted portraits. When Catherine ordered 
her ambassador to negotiate for the marriage of her son, the Duc 
d’Alengon (later Henri III), to Elizabeth of England, she sent to 
Clouet’s studio for two drawings of the prince, which she forwarded 
to England. One showed his face, the other his full figure. Both had 
been made in preparation for a painted portrait, but the impatient 
Regent would not let her ambassador wait for the completed picture. 
In her eyes, the two drawings would serve the purpose well enough. 

The drawings which were made at her own command, she hung in 
her rooms or gathered into albums. The court followed her example. 

Considering the oblivion into which these drawings fell when the 
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mode passed after her death, it is astonishing that so many individual 
drawings and so many albums still exist. It is even more surprising 
that after the thoroughness of Moreau-Nélaton’s and Dimier’s re- 
searches, any authentic drawings of the time not in their lists should 
turn up. Yet eight portrait drawings of people intimately connected 
with Catherine’s court, drawings not mentioned in any of the catalogue 
lists, have recently come to light in this country and are now in the 
Boston region, four in the Harvard College Library, one at the Fogg 
Museum of Art, and three at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston.” 

Two at least are of outstanding historical and artistic interest, a 
portrait of Frangois II and one of Mary Queen of Scots. Frangois II 
is shown at about the age of eleven (Plate I; Department of Graphic 
Arts, Harvard College Library). He wears an open, fur-trimmed 
jacket over a slashed doublet, a plumed hat on his head. Another ver- 
sion of this drawing, a very well-known version, like this in black 
crayon with touches of sanguine, is preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale.’ In the Paris drawing, the Prince’s cap is sewn with pearls 
and there are minor differences in the brim near the feather. For the 
rest, in the details of costume, the two drawings are nearly identical. 
In the expression of the face they seem absolutely identical. The 
Paris drawing, upon which is based the Medici miniature in Florence, 
is one of the comparatively few given by Dimier to the hand of Fran- 
cois Clouet himself. He believes that it also served as a preliminary 
study for a full-length portrait formerly in the Gaigniéres collection,* 
but now lost. Could any but the same hand have repeated the watch- 
ful expression of the face so precisely? * 

The portrait of Mary Queen of Scots shows her in white state 
mourning for Frangois II (Plate II; Department of Graphic Arts, 
Harvard College Library). Mary Stuart had been crowned Queen of 
Scotland in 1543 at one year of age. In 1548 she had arrived in France. 
Ten years later in April, in a magnificent ceremony at Notre Dame, 
she had married Frangois, then Dauphin, and saluted him as King of 


*They join two distinguished examples already in the region: the portrait of 
Elizabeth of Valois, daughter of Henri II, later Queen of Spain, in the collection of 
Mr Richard C. Paine, a drawing which was formerly in the Hermitage; and the por- 
trait of de Boisy in the Fogg Museum of Art, Paul J. Sachs Collection. 

*Dimier, op. cit., Il, 116, no. 448. 

* Assembled by Roger de Gaigniéres, who in the seventeenth century had one of 
the largest and most important collections of Clouet painted and drawn portraits. 

* There is another copy in the collection of Mrs Herbert N. Straus, New York. 
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Scotland. In November of that same year, Elizabeth succeeded to 
the throne of England. In July of the following year, Henri II died 
suddenly, from an accidental wound received in a tournament arranged 
to celebrate the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth to Philip II of 
Spain and of his daughter Marguerite to the Duke of Savoy. Francois 
II succeeded his father. His was a brief and gloomy reign. His frail 
health could not support the weight of office or his pleasures. He 
died on 5 December 1560, leaving a widow of eighteen. His brother, 
Charles IX, a boy of ten, succeeded him on the throne. The following 
August, the young queen and widow, following the advice of her 
powerful Guise uncles, returned to her native Scotland, reluctantly 
leaving her beloved France — as she rightly felt — forever. 

The romantic circumstances of her birth to a French princess, a 
Queen of Scotland (herself already a widow when Mary came into 
the world), her arrival in France as a queen since her babyhood, her 
natural grace, her keen intelligence, her winning ways and many tal- 
ents, and her beauty brought Mary Stuart a lasting and lustrous popu- 
larity in France, a popularity that neither the tragedy of her Scottish 
history nor the passage of years has dimmed. Brantéme, who devotes 
one of his longest chapters to her, makes of it a cavalier’s song of praise. 
He, who knew her well, for he was one of those to escort her back 
to Scotland, lauds her sweetness of voice and character, her wide 
learning, her gracious manner, and her exalted generosity of spirit. 
Whether she wore her ‘barbaric’ native Scottish dress, or the sombre 
Spanish mode, or the little Italian bonnet, to him she was beautiful 
to see, but in her white mourning she outshone all others, ‘car la 
blancheur de son visage contendoit avecque la blancheur de son voile 
4 qui l’emporteroit; mais enfin |’artifice de son voile le perdoit, et la 
neige de son blanc visage effagoit l’autre: aussi se fit-il 4 la court une 
chanson d’elle portant le deuil. . . .’° 

Here she is, still under twenty, in her white mourning veil. Her 
famous dark brown eyes and her reddish brown hair are both indi- 
cated by the artist, who has added a touch of yellow to the sanguine 
in her hair to suggest its chestnut hue. 

Another version of this drawing also exists in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The two are identical in pose and nearly identical in size. 
They are not alike in expression. The eyes of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale version are lively, alert, almost calculating, the mouth is firm 


* Oeuvres completes, ed. L. Lalanne (Paris, 1864-82), VII, 408. 
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and determined. Even the folds of the white head-dress are crisper. 
The Harvard drawing shows a Mary Stuart more quiet than assertive, 
with tired eyes and a soft, gentle mouth. It is astonishing that within 
the limits of similar contours and coloring such variation is possible. 
One or the other, perhaps both, served as the basis for the numerous 
painted versions (Windsor, Edinburgh, the Wallace Collection, and 
the Carnavalet Museum, Paris). Only the Windsor painting, in which 
the expression resembles that of the Paris drawing, is now ‘attributed 
to’ Clouet. The very gentleness of expression and the softness of the 
mouth in the Harvard drawing recall the painting of Elizabeth de 
Valois in the Toledo (Ohio) Museum which is called Clouet without 
question. 

If the other sitters are not quite of regal rank, the drawings of them 
are of comparable artistry and subtlety. We know their names through 
the inscriptions, written in ink in sixteenth-century handwriting. These 
inscriptions Moreau-Nélaton first believed to be in Catherine’s own 
hand. Since he first made that suggestion, letters which she herself 
wrote have been found and photographed. They have made her pecu- 
liar angular handwriting familiar. It is to be found on only a few sur- 
viving drawings. There it is notable for its almost brutal brevity — no 
rank, no title, whether man or woman, only the sitter’s name. The 
majority of the other drawings which have been attributed to the two 
Clouets carry inscriptions by two distinct and different hands. In 
each case, the name and rank of the sitter is given. It is now supposed 
that Catherine dictated the information to two different secretaries, 
probably during the reign of Charles IX. The two hands are differen- 
tiated as ‘batarde’ and ‘cursive.’ Each has its peculiarities. The ‘ba- 
tarde’ has certain idiosyncracies of orthography, for example using an 
‘m’ where one would expect an ‘n.’ Thus the drawing of Francois II 
is inscribed ‘le roi framgois secomd.’ The spelling is often unorthodox. 
Capital letters are rarely used. The portrait of Mary Stuart is inscribed 
‘la royne descosse.’ The other handwriting, as well-known as the 
first, is one of flowing capitals, of loops and flourishes. It is the second 
writing, the ‘cursive,’ which identifies the subjects of the next two 
drawings to be considered. At some unknown date, when all the 
drawings were remounted, these two identifications were cut from 
the drawings and pasted to the mats just above the sitters’ heads. The 
first reads: ‘Mons* de Pienne Laisne’ (Plate III; Department of Graphic 
Arts, Harvard College Library). The sitter was undoubtedly Charles 
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Halluin (Hallwin or Halwin), Seigneur de Pienne, the son of An- 
toine Halluin and Louise Gouffier, the widow of Bonnivet. In Janu- 
ary 1559, Charles married Anne de Chabot, the fifth child of Philippe 
Chabot, who had been with Francois at Pavia and whom Frangois 
made admiral in 1525. Anne, in the year of her marriage, was ap- 
pointed lady-in-waiting to Mary Stuart. From 1562, after Mary’s 
return to Scotland, until 1570, she was lady-in-waiting to Marguerite 
de France, the daughter of Henri II. The drawing of Anne, in the 
British Museum, Dimier dates about 1563. That makes it somewhat 
later in style of costume than this drawing of her husband. The por- 
trait of Anne, painted from the drawing, is at the University of Illi- 
nois. There is an interesting note added to the identification of the 
drawing. It reads ‘of the scale of Mad. de Sauve,’ and seems to be a 
directive to the artist to paint Mme de Pienne’s portrait on the same 
scale as a portrait of Catherine’s own lady-in-waiting, Mme de Sauve. 
Moreau-Nélaton considered that only Catherine would have had the 
authority to give such an order. 

Brant6éme numbers ‘Mons de Pienne’ among the courtiers sent to 
Scotland in 1548 by Henri II to escort Mary Stuart to France. He 
does not indicate which one, but Lalanne supposes it was Charles.’ 
The costume of this drawing seems to date it about 1545, or before 
that eventful journey. There are two portrait drawings of ‘Monsieur 
de Pienne’ at Chantilly, the first of about 1540, inscribed ‘Feu Mont 
de Pienne,’ * and the second dated about 1550. Moreau-Nélaton be- 
lieved the first to represent Antoine, Charles’s father, who withstood 
the siege of Metz with Francois, Duc de Guise, in 1552, but was killed 
before Thérouanne in 1553. In spite of the beard and hat, there is a 
striking resemblance to the face of Charles.”° 

In 1587 Henri III raised the Marquisate of Magnelais in Picardy and 
the properties of Montigny, Coivrel, le Plessier-sous-Fournival, Royau- 
court, and Godainvilliers to the rank of a duchy in Charles de Pienne’s 
favor, and created him a Peer of the Realm, the first Duc de Halluin. 
With the death, in 1598, of Charles’s grandson, another Charles, at 
the age of seven, this peerage was extinguished. The fact that the in- 

"Op. cit., Ill, 389. 

*Le portrait a la cour des Valois; crayons frangais du XVI¢, siécle, conservés au 
Musée Condé a Chantilly, ed. E. Moreau-Nélaton (5 vols., Paris, 1908), plate CCLX. 

* Moreau-Nélaton, Les Clowet, Ill, 32, no. 261. 


*A third portrait, said to represent Antoine de Pienne, is in the Hermitage 
(Moreau-Nélaton, op. cit., III, 139, no. 46). 
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scription reads ‘Pienne’ and not Duc de Halluin’ indicates that it was 
written on the drawing before 1587. 

Of all the drawings the portrait of Charles Halluin is the most deli- 
cate in the delineation of the head and the most exact in the details of 
costume. The sanguine, which is mixed with the black crayon in the 
hair and beard to make both seem blonde, is used in the costume to 
indicate the embroidery of the collar and the pearls which ornament 
his elaborately designed doublet. There is grace and a winning ease in 
every touch. 

The portrait of ‘La Jaille’ (Plate IV; Fogg Museum of Art) is a 
worthy pendant to that of Pienne. The two were contemporaries, 
both distinguished for their military exploits, both closely connected 
at court. In 1520, René de La Jaille inherited the seigneuries of La 
Jaille, in Chahaignes, and Roche Talbot, in Maine. He was a descend- 
ant of that Pierre de La Jaille who fifty years before had been chamber- 
lain to the Duc d’Anjou and master of the seigneuries of Angers, Lou- 
don, and Rochefort, in Anjou.” In 1530 he married Madeleine de 
Montgommery, widow of Cathault de la Chesnaye and sister of that 
Gabriel de Montgommery who in 1559 was to wound Henri II mor- 
tally in the fatal tourney. The La Jailles had only one child, a daughter 
Frangoise, who married a seigneur of Auvergne, the Baron Gabriel 
d’Apchon. With the death of her only daughter, the elder line of the 
La Jailles came to an end. 

In 1536 René de La Jaille was lieutenant of a company of one hun- 
dred men of arms. He was made a Chevalier of the King. In 1547, 
he became Captain-General. In 1557 he was taken prisoner by the 
Spaniards and sent to Nantes. In order to pay his ransom he had to 
transfer much of his property, which he was never able to buy back, 
so great were the expenses of a Captain-General. He died at the end 
of that same year, 1557.” 

He is represented in the drawing in simple unornamented dress. 
His short dark hair, which is inclined to curl, is brushed back from his 
face. There is a lively, almost mocking expression in his eyes, the 
faintest hint of a cynical smile on his lips. The head is one of extraordi- 
nary subtlety and surety of drawing. Both the crayon and the sanguine 


“Dom P. L. J. de Bétencourt, Noms féodaux .. . depuis le XII* siécle jusque vers 
le milieu du XVIII¢ (Paris, 1867), Vol. Til. ; 

“For much of the information concerning La Jaille, I am indebted to M and 
Mme Paul Mallon, the present owners of the Chateau de La Jaille. 
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were sharpened to very fine points. Delicate parallel lines, laid closely 
together, create the accents of modelling. The contours are drawn 
with a delicacy of touch that scarcely marks the paper. 

Although the portraits of Pienne and La Jaille were not designed as 
a pair, they were executed by the same artist, one of consummate skill. 
They exhibit a similar artistry and subtlety. Both heads are projected 
on the page so that one feels space and air about them. The ears, noses, 
and eyes are drawn with extraordinary ease and accuracy. The ex- 
pression of the mouths is mobile. The touch of the crayon is as light 
as it is assured. 

In 1535, René de La Jaille was one of the witnesses of the marriage 
contract of the ‘high and puissant’ Guy XVII, Comte de Laval, and 
Claude de Foix.** This Comte de Laval was probably the ‘Moms 
de Laual’ of our next portrait (Plate V; Department of Graphic Arts, 
Harvard College Library). The successive heirs to the property of 
Laval each assumed the name Guy upon taking possession of their in- 
heritance. Pope Paschal II had granted them the privilege, one which 
led later to a long and historic lawsuit in France. So extensive were 
the Laval holdings and so varied their titles, that there was a kingly 
touch in their numbered names. Guy XVII had been born Claude de 
Laval, the son of Guy XVI and of Anne de Montmorency, sister of 
Anne, the Constable and Grand Master of France. To give him his 
titles he was Comte de Laval, Montfort, Quintin, Comminges, Rethe- 
lois, Beaufort-en-Champagne, Vicomte de Rennes, Fronsac, Lautrec, 
St-Florentine, Sieur de Vitré, La Roche, St-Verain, Seigneur and Baron 
of Donzy, Orval, Coulommiers-en-Brie, and Lescun. Claude, the sec- 
ond child of his father’s second marriage, was baptized in 1522 on the 
same day that his elder sister Anne was married to Frangois de la Tré- 
moille. The daughter of his sister Catherine, Claude de Rieux, who 
was born in 1525, married in 1547 Frangois de Coligny, the youngest 
of the famous Coligny trio, who is better known as Andelot. The 
Laval connections could scarcely have been more powerful. Guy 
XVII succeeded his father, who died in 1531 as a result of a hunting 
accident. The lengthy marriage contract states that Guy XVII was a 
minor; he was actually only thirteen. In 1541 he was made gentleman- 
in-waiting to the King, in 1546 a Knight of St Michael and captain of 
fifty lances, but in May, 1547, when he was twenty-five, his career 


* Le Comte Bertrand de Broussilion, La maison de Laval 1020-1605 (Paris, 1895- 
1903), IV, 127. 
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which promised so much was cut short by death, some said as a result 
of illness, others that he was stabbed by Henri II during a quarrel. As 
his wife had presented him with no heir, the line of Montfort-Laval 
ended with Guy XVII. The estate passed first to his niece Renée de 
Rieux (Guyonne de Laval) and her husband Louis de Sainte-Maure, 
Marquis de Nesle (Guy XVIII), and then, in 1567, to the son of 
Renée’s sister, Claude de Rieux, and of Andelot, Guy Paul de Coligny 
who became Guy XIX. 

There is a possibility that the drawing represents this latter Laval. 
At Chantilly there are two portraits of ‘Monsieur de Laval,’ both be- 
lieved to represent Guy XVII.“ In the collection of Anatole France 
was a rather inept drawing inscribed in printed capital letters ‘Feu M. 
de Laval’ which has been called Guy XIX. All three seem too alike 
to represent different people. All three are clearly by different hands. 
The drawing now at Harvard, if by still another artist, is closer to the 
first of the Chantilly drawings, in both feature and costume, than to 
Anatole France’s drawing. 

Perhaps from the outset Guy XVII’s health had not been the best. 
He made his will in 1544. In it he allows to his cousin Claude de 
Laval, younger son of the Bois-Dauphin branch, and to his wife Clau- 
dine de La Jaille, if she should survive her husband, the seigneury of 
Montsurs.”* Certainly the sad-faced narrow-shouldered young man of 
the Harvard drawing has, in spite of his sharp and subtle expression, 
the appearance of a person of little physical energy. The costume 
is that worn toward the close of the forties. 

The drawing is not by the same hand as the drawings of Pienne and 
La Jaille. It seems nearer the hand that Dimier describes as the ‘Master 
of 1550.’ For the sanguine has been stumped in the shadows. Only 
in the white highlights of the face is there no color. The line is not 
quite so sensitive, the sense of form not quite so sure, as in the other 
two. The inscription is in ‘batarde.’ 

Portraits of the Maréchal de Montmorency (Plate VI; Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston) are not numerous.”* Frangois de Montmorency was 
the eldest son of the Constable of France, Anne de Montmorency, and 

“Le portrait a la cour des Valois, plates CCXXIV and CCXXV. Dimier (II, 25, 
no. 101) says that the former represents Laval at the age of eighteen. He attributes 
the drawing to Jean Clouet. 

* Broussillon, op. cit., TV, 24. 

* Dimier, op. cit., lists one at Versailles (Il, 346, no. 1416), two at Vienna (III, 
209, nos. 41 and 42), and one at Beauregard (III, 189, no. 52). 
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Magdalene of Savoy. As such he was the sworn enemy of the Guise 
faction, and a rival of the first Prince de Condé, who was married to 
his cousin Eleanor de Roye, for the position of Constable which he 
hoped to have after his father’s death. He fell in love with Jeanne de 
Pienne, the sister of Charles de Halluin, whom he promised to marry. 
His father and the King had other plans for him. They wished him 
to marry Diane de France, the daughter of Henry II by a Piedmontese 
bourgeoise. Diane had been legitimized and raised at the French court. 
In 1553 she had married Orazio Farnese, the Duke of Castro, who one 
year later, at the age of twenty-three, was killed at the Siege of Hesdin. 
In 1557 Francois de Montmorency, who could see the advantages of 
being the son-in-law of the King, consented to marry Diane. In 1559 
the Guise faction raised the objection that his father, Anne de Mont- 
morency, held too many offices. They pressed the Constable to resign 
that of Grand Master. He protested, temporized — and yielded. As a 
sop to him, the Marshalship was given Frangois, his eldest son, who 
had until then been merely Governor of the Ile-de-France, an office 
held only at the pleasure of the King.” When he died in 1590, Fran- 
cois, like his father before him, had attained the title of Grand Master. 

The drawing shown in Plate VI was probably made about 1555, a 
few years earlier than the full-standing painted portrait of Frangois de 
Montmorency formerly at Castle Ambras.’* The hand seems to have 
been neither that of the La Jaille and Pienne portraits, nor that of the 
Laval drawing. The portrait of Montmorency is less subtle than the 
former two, more assured in certain features than the latter. The head 
lacks the feeling for three-dimensional form that makes the heads of 
La Jaille and Pienne stand out so vividly, yet the drawing of the collar 
and shoulders is more firm and unhesitating than it is in the Laval 
drawing. The contours of the face are not accented as they are in 
the latter, nor are the features highlighted. The artist seems to have 
been a little less intent, a trifle mote bemused by his task. The inscrip- 
tion, in the ‘cursive’ hand, was cut horizontally but pasted together 
again when the drawing was remounted. 

The seventh portrait (Plate VII; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), 
was, to judge by the costume, drawn in the sixties, which makes it some- 


* A, W. Whitehead, Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France (London, 1904), 
P- 74- 

* Charles Buttin, ‘Un portrait de Frangois de Montmorency,’ Revue de lart 
ancien et moderne, XLII (1922), 91-99. 
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what later than those. so far considered. It is a very handsome drawing 
of a distinguished and tolerantly amused person. The sitter’s name, in 
the ‘batarde’ handwriting, and somewhat obliterated in past remount- 
ing, was difficult to decipher. It has been read both as ‘Armagnac’ and 
‘Nouillac,’ but a comparison of the drawing with a portrait in the 
Louvre * has unravelled the mystery. The man is Louis de St-Gelais, 
Baron de La-Mothe-Saint-Heraye and Seigneur de Lansac. He was a 
Councillor of State, Chevalier of the King, and superintendent of 
Catherine’s household. He was half-brother of Mellin de St-Gelais, 
the Cardinal, who first led the opposition, but later capitulated to the 
charms of Ronsard’s and du Bellay’s poetry. Lansac was sent by 
Henri II to Rome in 1554. He was also the King’s ambassador to the 
Council of Trent. In 1568 he received command of the one hundred 
gentlemen of the King’s household. He died in 1589, the same year 
as Catherine. Brantéme, who owed much of his material to Lansac, 
said of him that he knew thoroughly the full history of the court. The 
fine Louvre portrait, which gives his age as forty-eight, is attributed to 
no known hand. It is possible that the Boston drawing was made in 
preparation for that panel portrait. Panel and drawing are identical 
in pose. The costume shows but little variation. In both there is the 
same side-long glance, the hint of a smile, a slightly raised right eye- 
brow, and a small unornamented cap. The Louvre panel comes from 
the Gaigniéres collection — yet the Louvre catalogue does not attempt 
to do more than attribute the painting to an anonymous sixteenth- 
century artist. To try to name the author of the drawing would be, 
under the circumstances, perhaps more daring than wise. 

The last portrait (Plate VIII), also now in Boston, is according to 
the ‘cursive’ inscription “Le S* de Saincte-Cornille.’ Who he was we 
have not yet discovered. The costume is that of about 1555. Both the 
drawing and the man represented are of impressive strength. It seems 
impossible that he should not be soon known to us, perhaps under 
one of his other titles. Every other personage in the group was so 
closely connected with the royal household that undoubtedly Mon- 
sieur de St-Cornille also played his part at court. His resemblance 
both to the Rheingraf Johann Philipp * and to Gaspard Coligny is 
notable, but not close enough to warrant any assumption of identity 
with either one or the other. 


” La peinture au Musée du Louvre, Ecole frangaise (Paris, 1929), I, 52, plate 59. 
* Moreau-Nélaton, Les Clouet, Il, fig. 324. 
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Even if the various hands which produced the portraits remain un- 
named, we are not without considerable information regarding the 
drawings. The inscriptions have given the names of all the sitters — 
and the inscription on the portrait of Pienne has given us a terminal 
date as well. The fact that all the identifications are in writing that 
has been recognized as that of persons close to Catherine de’ Medici 
has spoken for the circle in which the sitters moved. Their costumes 
have furnished clues to both time and rank. Laval and Pienne are 
dressed in the fashion of the late thirties and early forties. Frangois II 
and Mary of Scotland can be more precisely dated. The portrait of 
St-Cornille must have been drawn in the fifties. The Louvre panel 
has told us that Lansac sat during the sixties. 

Probably not more than twenty-five years separates the earliest from 
the latest drawing. Rank and age could have separated these personages 
but little in life. The artistic style of a certain moment in history and 
the excellence of each will keep them always close together. 

What has been the history of these drawings? Let us move from 
the court of France in the sixteenth century to London in the second 
half of the eighteenth. If Francesco Bartolozzi had not done his part 
in recording that history, we should today know very little of their 
past. 

It was in 1764 that Richard Dalton, the King’s Librarian, persuaded 
Bartolozzi to go to England. The thirty-seven year old Florentine 
artist had been working for some years in Venice, where Dalton, on a 
journey abroad to buy pictures for George III, met him. He promised 
and obtained for Bartolozzi a three-year appointment as engraver to 
the King. At the end of his term with Dalton, Bartolozzi, an able 
engraver and an affable man, who was also a tireless worker, had made 
such a reputation for himself that he did not ask to have his appoint- 
ment renewed. Instead he began to work independently. His studio 
soon became a shop humming with activity. Prints were then the rage. 
The well-trained Italian artist had an enviable command of both the 
old and the new techniques of etching and engraving, and was equipped 
by temperament and talent to meet the demands of fashion. He em- 
ployed many assistants, whom he instructed, watched, and cautioned, 
and whose plates he often retouched. Several young noblemen, wish- 
ing to be in the forefront of fashion, studied under him. When Dalton 
died in 1791, the genial Bartolozzi was one of the well-known figures 
of London, a member of the Royal Academy from its founding in 
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1769, a welcome visitor at court, a friend alike of nobles, painters, and 
men of letters. 

Upon his arrival in England, his first commission from Dalton had 
been for a series of engravings after the drawings by Guercino in the 
Royal Library. His first commission from John Chamberlaine, Dal- 
ton’s successor, was again for a series of engravings after drawings in 
the Royal Collection, an ambitious project planned by Dalton before 
his death. Chamberlaine proposed to publish the Holbein drawings 
now at Windsor ‘in facsimile.’ We today would find the phrase none 
too accurate, for considerable difference exists between the sketchiness 
of Holbein’s originals and the occasionally fulsome detail of Bartolozzi’s 
stipple engravings, but the difference passed unquestioned at the time. 
The engravings were published in fourteen numbers 1792-1800, with 
a title-page /mitations of Original Drawings by Hans Holbein, in the 
Collection of His Majesty, for the Portraits of Illustrious Persons of the 
Court of Henry VIII. With Biographical Tracts. Published by Jobn 
Chamberlaine, dated London, 1792, but with a foreward dated 1800. 
The printing was done by W. Bulmer and Company. Bartolozzi’s 
name did not appear on the title-page, but Chamberlaine paid tribute to 
‘the inimitable Artist’ in his foreword, in which he also thanked Edmund 
Lodge, the Lancaster Herald, for the notes about the persons por- 
trayed. In some bound copies, however, are to be found not only the 
personages of the court of Henry VIII, but an added series of eight 
engravings, also by Bartolozzi, of drawings of personages of the court 
of Frangois II of France. Lowndes, in explanation of this unexpected 
addition, states that a continuation of the work was to include the 
court of France, but proceeded only to the extent of eight portraits, 
which remained unpublished until the plates were acquired by Bohn. 
These portraits were later appended to some copies of the original 
work, with memoirs by Mrs Jameson.” 

The appearance of the eight plates of French personages presents a 
problem that invites considerable speculation. It is one of particular 
present interest since the eight original drawings from which Bartolozzi 
made his plates are the very ones we have been 

The originals are listed in Tuer as the property of the Earl of Bess- 
borough.” Which Earl is not indicated. William Ponsonby, the sec- 


™W. T. Lowndes, The Bibliograpbers’ Manual of English Literature (London, 
1858-64), I, 405. 
"A. W. Tuer, Bartolozzi and bis Works (1st ed., London, 1882), Il, 98; elsewhere 
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ond Earl of Bessborough, died in 1793, and was succeeded by his son 
Frederick, Viscount Duncannon. Lord Duncannon and his Lady were 
travelling in Italy for the Countess’s health when word came of the 
death of the second Earl. Duncannon immediately returned to England 
to settle the estate and assume his new duties, leaving his wife and 
daughter Caroline (later Lady Caroline Lamb) in Italy. The estate 
was not as large as he had anticipated and in: his letters to the new 
Countess of Bessborough he very gently cautions her about expenses, 
saying that they would now need to live more economically than they 
had in the past *— a vain suggestion. Lady Bessborough and her sister, 
the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, were never noted for 
economy. It has been said, perhaps unkindly, that the new Lord Bess- 
borough was hardly the one to caution economy, in the light of his own 
two ruling passions: card playing and the collecting of old prints.” 
The present Earl denies that his ancestor was extravagant, and refutes 
the charges that Frederick Ponsonby ‘nearly ruined himself’ through 
buying prints. The origin of the charge seems to go back to a letter 
Lord Duncannon wrote to his wife in 1792. He had returned from the 
continent; she was still abroad. Reporting on the news in London, he 
wrote, ‘I am ruined in the number of prints that have been published 
since I have been absent, but they are none remarkably beautiful... .’ * 
Is not his wording but a manner of speaking rather than a statement 
of fact? Does he intend to say more than that a great number of 
prints, probably including many of Bartolozzi’s more popular types, 
had been issued? The latter half of the statement does not sound as 
though he had bought heavily in London. He had been buying abroad, 
and when he rejoined Lady Duncannon in Italy the following year 
they continued to buy — but not always prints. 


(I, 36) Tuer states that all the copperplates of the ‘Holbein’ series, including the 
eight referred to, ‘were, after lying by many years, disposed of by Mr. Henry Bohn, 
a portion of whose stock they formed, to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, of Piccadilly, who 
has republished the work from the original plates.’ 

I am indebted to Dr Arnold Weinberger of the Harvard College Library not 
only for calling the Tuer reference to the Bessborough collection to my attention, 
but also for many other valuable bibliographical suggestions. 

™ Lady Bessborough and Her Family Circle, ed. Earl of Bessborough (London, 
1940), Ch. VII. 

™“E. C. Mayne, A Regency Chapter (London, 1939), p. 34. 

* Bessborough, op. cit., p. 72. 
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Unless still hidden in unpublished family papers, there is no record 
of the purchase of the eight portrait drawings of the French courtiers. 
Yet it is likely that it was the third Earl who acquired them, and that 
he found them in Florence. Several clues point in that direction. Lord 
Bessborough had a third favorite recreation: he loved to sketch. As a 
print collector and a draughtsman himself, the drawings of the sixteenth 
century might well have appealed to him even if they were not cur- 
rently in style. It may even have been at his suggestion that the eight 
were engraved and incorporated in the Holbein volume. Further, they 
would surely have been appreciated by Lady Bessborough, whose 
knowledge of the French language, French history, and the French 
court was extensive.”* 

The first published folios of the Holbein drawings inspired an en- 
thusiastic letter to the editor of the Gemntleman’s Magazine. The 
writer, who dated his letter 1 March 1794, and signed himself 
‘Palaeophilus,’ not only commented upon the Holbein publication, 
but suggested a sequel. 


All persons of true taste must congratulate each other on the valuable acqui- 
sition to the present age in the inimitable engravings from the original drawings 
of Hans Holbein, in the possession of His Majesty. Their being thus offered 
to the publick reflects an honour at once upon the royal liberality of sentiment, 
upon the engraver Mr. Bartolozzi, who is, however, above my praise; and upon 
Mr. Chamberlain [sic], the editor. . . . 

I beg leave, through the channel of your Magazine, to suggest to the valu- 
able Editor of Holbein’s Drawings, that there exists a most beautiful collection 
of drawings of Portraits, much in the style, and perhaps from the pencil, of 
Holbein, (I may be deceived in the last conjecture, as I write from a distant 
recollection,) in the country residence of the Earl of Carlisle, at Castle How- 
ard in Yorkshire. — This collection, wherewith one of the rooms is adorned, 
consists of masterly sketches of the principal persons of the Court of France, 
and, I apprehend, of that Court at a period coéval to the reign of our King 
Henry VIII. This circumstance, and their being executed in a masterly man- 
ner, would render them a most valuable continuation of Holbein’s Drawings 
now publishing, if Mr. Chamberlain [sic], or any other person equally quali- 
fied, could be induced to have them engraved by so masterly a hand as that 
of Mr. Bartolozzi. . . . 


* As a child, at Versailles, she had seen Marie Antoinette, who had petted her 
pretty sister. In her early diary she described Dubarry’s Pavilion at Louveciennes. 


Her letters often mention the Terror in France and the piteous fate of the French 
nobility. 
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The letter of ‘Palaeophilus’ provoked another: 
May sth 
Mr. Urban, 


The drawings at Castle Howard are portraits of the Court of Francis the 
First, and were made by Janet, the contemporary of Holbein; they were pur- 
chased by the late Earl of Carlisle, at Florence. 

Yours etc. 
AB. 


Perhaps Yorkshire was too remote for either the publisher or the 
engraver. Perhaps ‘Janet’ was too shadowy a name to arouse much en- 
thusiasm. Very little was known at the time about French painting of 
the sixteenth century, and every portrait of that period, whether paint- 
ing or drawing, was classified under the generic name ‘Janet.’ More 
than a hundred years passed before the researches of French scholars 
began to unravel the history of the Clouets. 

In any event, the suggestion about the Castle Howard drawings fell 
on deaf ears—and yet not quite on deaf ears, because apparently a 
project to reproduce the portraits of the French courtiers was inaugu- 
rated and the eight Bessborough examples were reproduced, perhaps 
because they were available in London. Although the Bessboroughs 
were in Italy in the spring of 1794, it is possible that they had the 
jetter of ‘Palaeophilus’ called to their attention. Was it the engraver 
who made the suggestion? Bartolozzi had long been acquainted with 
the family. In 1782 he had engraved a fan for Lady Duncannon after 
her own drawing. In 1787 Lavinia, Countess Spencer, had drawn the 
portrait of her sister-in-law, Lady Duncannon, and Bartolozzi had 
translated the drawing into a stipple engraving that is considered one 
of his best. A year later he engraved the portraits of the two sisters, 
the Duchess of Devonshire and Lady Duncannon, after drawings by 
John Downman. The Marlborough Gems, with engraved illustrations 
by Bartolozzi, one section of which reproduced the Bessborough gems, 
appeared in folios between 1780 and 1791. If he had already seen the 
Bessborough drawings he would have shared the opinion expressed by 
‘Palaeophilus’ that they were masterly and worthy of continuing 
the tradition which the Holbeins had established. Indeed, Bartolozzi 
seems to have believed that the Bessborough drawings were by Hol- 
bein himself for the published plates are all inscribed ‘Holbein del . . . 
Bartolozzi scul.’ * 


™ A. de Vesme and A. Calabi in their catalogue-raisonné, Francesco Bartolozzi 
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The Castle Howard drawings remained little known in their remote 
and isolated grandeur until 1875, when they were published by Lord 
Ronald Gower.” In 1890 their ducal owner decided to sell them. 
Their purchaser was the Duc d’Aumale, an eager and enlightened col- 
lector, who had already gathered here and there what he could of 
sixteenth-century French portrait drawings. Nothing which he had 
previously obtained in that field approached, however, what he now 
brought to Chantilly from England. With the return of the 311 
drawings across the channel, France, as Moreau-Nélaton phrases it, 
recovered one of her most sparkling jewels. Certainly no other col- 
lection can rival the Chantilly one in number, in quality, or in histori- 
cal importance. 

The drawings which have come to Cambridge and Boston are a 
small but not unimportant group which at one time clearly belonged 
with that exalted array. All the evidence is in that direction. 

When he published the Carlisle drawings, Lord Gower wrote that 
no records of their history were to be found at Castle Howard, but 
that the French antiquarian Lenoir had reported that they had been 
acquired by the fifth Earl of Carlisle in Flanders. Moreau-Nélaton 
refers to ‘A.B.’s’ letter and writes that they were acquired in Italy by 
Henry Howard, the fourth Earl. The curt note of ‘A.B.’ in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine seems written by one reasonably sure of his facts 
although he refers to ‘the late Earl.’ Henry Howard, the fourth Earl, 
was born in 1694 and died-in 1759. Frederick Howard, the fifth Earl, 
was born in 1758 and died in 1825. Frederick Howard was travelling 
in Italy, on the Grand Tour, in 1768. Was not every gentleman sup- 
posed to return from that tour with some evidence of both his taste 
and his travels? 

Clouet drawings were to be found in Florence in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Many of the Clouet drawings in the Uffizi entered that gallery 
from the collection of Ignazio Hugford, who had attributed them to 
Holbein. The Uffizi drawings, like the Castle Howard and Bessborough 
drawings, also have the sitter’s names inscribed in the ‘batarde’ and 
‘cursive’ hands. 


Hugford (it has also been written Hugsford and Hoxford, both 


(Milan, 1928), p. 266, give the date 1798 for Bartolozzi’s engravings after the Bess- 
borough drawings, but do not give their source for that date. 

"Three Hundred French Portraits Representing Personages of the Courts of 
Francis I, Henry Il, and Francis Il, by Clouet (2 vols., London and Paris, 1875). 
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perhaps an Italianizing of the name Oxford) had been born in Pisa in 
1703 of English parents. He was trained as an artist, especially as a 
historical painter, and was Bartolozzi’s first teacher for three years at 
the Academy in Florence. His real talent, however, seems to have been 
as a connoisseur and not as a creator of works of art, although many of 
his paintings survive. After he died his collection of paintings, sculp- 
tures, and drawings went to the Uffizi. 

Where had he found the drawings? Did some one of Catherine’s 
Italian maids-in-waiting return with them to Florence after her mis- 
tress’s death? Henri III was assassinated in the same year that Catherine 
died. With the accession of Henri IV a new line was established. It is 
possible that all traces of Valois interest were banished. Even before 
her divorce, Catherine’s daughter Marguerite had little to do with 
Henri IV’s court. During her life, Catherine’s ties with her native 
city remained unbroken. If she never returned there, some of her 
possessions did. 

Hugford died in Florence in 1778. This was some ten years after 
Frederick Howard’s visit ® and fifteen years before that of the Bess- 
boroughs. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that Bartolozzi 
recommended the Earl of Carlisle to his own early teacher, whose 
judgment on works of art was so universally respected. Where and 
under what auspices the Bessboroughs bought their drawings, we do 
not know. If they acquired them in Florence after Hugford’s death, 
why had not these, like the other drawings which Hugford owned, 
entered the Uffizi? 

In the end we are left with speculation. How did this particular 
set of portraits of eight people, all connected with the same court, 
many actually members of the royal household, break away from the 
larger groups? When did they arrive in England and when did they 
leave? Their history since 1798 is nearly as obscure as their history 
during the two centuries which preceded that date. They were not 
included in the three Bessborough sales.” Although they are said to 
have passed through the hands of E. M. Hodgkins and Charles Wickert, 
they were not in the Wickert sale.” 


* It must not be overlooked, however, that Catherine II of Russia acquired her 
Clouet drawings in Brussels in 1768, the very year of Frederick Howard's continental 
travels. 

” Christie’s, 5~7 February 1801, 10 July 1850, and 14 March 1861. 

™ Georges Petit Gallery, Paris, 3 May 1909. 
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We do know their history, however, in the twentieth century. For 
more than a generation they hung on the walls of a house in New York, 
walls which they left a little more than a year ago. In the spring of 
1946 they were exhibited in the Fogg Museum, where, together with 
the drawing of de Boisy in the Sachs Collection, they filled a single 
small gallery. After that exhibition they entered the different but 
neighborly collections which now possess them. 


Acnes Moncan 








The Collections of the Harvard 
University Archives 


HE preceding number of the Lrsrary BuLLetin con- 

tained a description of the functions and goals of the 

Harvard University Archives. There remains to tell what 

has been accomplished, to describe, briefly, the contents 
of what is apparently the largest existing body of archival material 
relating to an educational institution. 

In the seventeenth century, the President, the Secretary of the Board 
of Overseers, and the Treasurer each kept only those parts of the college 
records which interested him. But, fortunately, they copied into their 
own minute books those portions of the records of the other depart- 
ments which concerned them, so that, in spite of the destruction of the 
second volume of records in the fire of 1764, most of the lost minutes 
may be recovered from copies in the other volumes of the series. By 
good chance, President Holyoke had the most important college rec- 
ords in his office in Wadsworth House on the fatal night of the fire. 
Eighty years later President Sparks gathered up all the loose college 
papers which he could find, bound them, and had them placed in the 
College Library. To this collection President Quincy later added the 
minute books which had been sitting on a shelf in Wadsworth House. 
Since Sibley’s day (1856-1877) the College Librarians have taken a 
deep interest in this archive, have studied it, and have added to it when 
occasion afforded. A dozen years ago Clarence E. Walton began the 
reorganization of the Archives according to the principles worked out 
by European archivists, and today the department has completed the 
transition from an antiquarian collection to a daily functioning or- 
ganism of the University. 

It is a little hard to describe the size of the Harvard Archives. A li- 
brary is chiefly composed of books and is not too deeply concerned 
with the count of its pamphlets and portfolios. The contents of an 
archive, on the contrary, consist of a varied assortment of boxes, bun- 
dles, files, and volumes, largely folio. To keep track of growth, rather 
than to have a means of comparing holdings with those of other ar- 
chives, the staff of the Archives keeps an item count. For such purposes 
an item may be a bundle, box, volume, file, or a pamphlet important 
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enough to have an individual place on the inventory. However, the 
average size of the items approximates that of a book because the num- 
ber of separately catalogued pamphlets offsets the number of large 
boxes. There is in the Harvard collection a total of 51,546 items, 
which occupy 8,793 feet of shelf space. 

It is not the mere size of the Archives which is impressive, however, 
but the scope. The Archives can properly be said to begin with a 
meeting of the Governors of Harvard College, which was the first 
governing body, on 27 December 1643. The Corporation records do 
not begin until 1654, thanks to the then-common habit of keeping 
only such minutes as the scribe thought might be of use later, but from 
that date to this they sweep in majesty through forty-seven folio vol- 
umes. With them are the volumes and boxes of the correspondence of 
the Presidents and of the Secretaries, and the minutes and correspond- 
ence of the committees appointed by the Corporation, the whole 
amounting to 1,696 volumes and boxes. 

The minutes of the Overseers begin with the first meeting under the 
Charter of 1650 and come down to the present in a much more modest 
series. More interesting than the minutes are the reports of Visiting 
Committees, which give a running criticism of Harvard and an accurate 
description of the changing gods of education. The whole comprises 
455 volumes. 

As long as the Corporation was composed chiefly of the President 
and the Tutors, its work was largely concerned with the immediate 
government of the College, but when the Tutors were dropped from 
the Corporation, it became necessary to have some body of authority 
close to the students and meeting regularly in Cambridge. Conse- 
quently, in 1725 the President and Tutors began to meet as the Im- 
mediate Government, and into their minutes went the kind of record 
which for some years the Presidents had been keeping in the form of 
administrative diaries. A century later the Immediate Government 
became the Faculty. For over a century these records were largely 
concerned with the activities of the students. With the growing com- 
plexities of the University there came the Deans and the Standing 
Committees, such as those relating to Admissions and Scholarships, 
whose records have greatly expanded during the past generation as the 
result of the keeping of more data relating to individual students. The 
spread of the papers relating to any one student through as many as 
two dozen different committee and office files has presented a problem, 
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so the Archives Department has embarked on a program of consoli- 
dating sixteen major docket files. Today the archives of the Immediate 
Government, which is used as a collective term to describe the adminis- 
trative offices, comprise 4,052 items, mostly boxes. Being concerned 
largely with human conduct, the Immediate Government minutes of 
the eighteenth century afford an unique source for the social historian. 
Here, for example are unexpectedly early references to billiard tables. 
When the passage of another century opens the records of the Dean’s 
Office to the historian, they will be found to be an invaluable source 
for biographers as well as historians. 

The financial records of the University, like the administrative 
minutes, begin with the year 1643. They cover many of the minute 
and most of the important financial transactions of these three centuries. 
Among these minutiae‘are some of the sheets which the Butler hung in 
the buttery and on which he indicated by crosses and checks the cues 
of beer and other ‘sizings,’ or extra orders, charged up against each 
student. What the different marks meant, we have no way of knowing, 
but the totals are often suggestive. The series of Stewards’ ledgers 
begins with a volume opened in 1650. From this series, and the others 
which split off from it, one can find the exact cost of most Harvard 
educations and a record of who paid the bills and, during the first two 
centuries, with what commodities they were paid. On these books 
stand the shilling fines for broken windows and the records of appetites 
as exhibited by charges for commons and sizings. Here, too, are some 
menus for early Commencement dinners, showing many curious things, 
such as the use of potatoes before the arrival of the Irish immigration 
of 1715. 

The independent journal series of the Treasurer’s Office begins with 
the volume opened by Treasurer Richards in 1669. More important 
than the great journal and ledger series are the attached dockets, includ- 
ing whole subseries such as the papers of Treasurer John Hancock. In 
all, the papers of the business offices now in the University Archives 
amount to 3,551 items, for the most part folio volumes and boxes. 
Those portions which are open to use for purposes of research afford 
material for historians of many fields. 

Today a great part of the administrative work of the University is 
carried on, not by the Corporation, Overseers, Faculty, and financial 
offices, but by the graduate schools, divisions, departments, museums, 
laboratories, and like subdivisions. The records of these bodies, begin- 
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ning with Adams House, the Administrative Board for the Degree of 
Master of Arts in Teaching, and the Alumni Association, and running 
through the War Service Information Bureau, the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, and the Zoology Department, likewise fall within the juris- 
diction of the University Archives, but to a large extent these records 
are still ‘active’ and therefore retained in the offices which have ac- 
cumulated them. This portion in the Archives comprises 5,319 items, 
largely in boxes of correspondence each of which contains half a cubic 
foot of material. 

Taken as a whole, these strictly archival sections of the Harvard 
University Archives contain a total of 17,844 items, and occupy a little 
over a mile of shelf space. This represents an increase of 75 per cent in 
six years, an increase far in excess of normal growth because of the 
acceleration of the rate of transfer to the Archives arising from war 
conditions. 

Beside this strictly archival material stands a collection of 33,702 
items, largely books, which relate to Harvard in one way or another 
and for the most part are open to the public. These begin with the 
serial publications of the University, the oldest of them being the cata- 
logue of graduates which began in 1674. Most of these official publica- 
tions stem from the annual catalogue, which began in 1803 as a broad- 
side list of undergraduates. Six years later the editors incautiously 
added the names of the President and Faculty to the catalogue, and 
from that it has grown to its present thousand-page format. In all 
there are 2,027 volumes of these official publications. 

Closely related to these are the manuscripts of lectures delivered on 
foundations, papers for which prizes have been awarded, and theses 
submitted in fulfilment of requirements of honors programs or ad- 
vanced degrees. At the time of the establishment of the Dudleian 
Lectures, those in charge of the payment of the fee apparently decided 
that it would be a wise precaution for them to obtain a fair copy of the 
lecture in the speaker’s hand as a receipt; at any rate, the series begins 
with the Dudleian Lecture of 1765, the first lecture on Harvard’s first 
periodical lecture foundation, and continues to the present day. 

One of the important collections for the history of American litera- 
ture is that of prize papers. Beginning with the establishment of the 
Bowdoin Prize in 1808, the students have each year submitted essays 
in competition for various honors and stipends. Whether on subjects 
chosen by the students or assigned by the Faculty, these essays present 
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a remarkable picture of the state of human knowledge and public 

opinion. As it happens, many of the literary lights of the nineteenth 

century were Harvard men, and these fledgling efforts have real im- 
rtance in the history of literature. 

The file of doctoral dissertations begins in the late eighteenth century 
with the papers offered for the degree in medicine. After the abolition 
of this requirement there are no more degree theses until 1873, when 
the first Ph.D. was awarded, the subject of the pioneer dissertation 
being the heat of the sun. The remarkable quality of the theses pre- 
sented for the bachelor’s degree with honors has led to the preservation 
of an ever-increasing percentage of them in the University Archives. 
Lectures, theses, and prize papers together amount to 6,880 volumes. 

For practical purposes, the books published by or for the Harvard 
University Press are regarded as official publications, although the 
copies in the file in the Archives are not available for circulation, being 
treated as the ‘record file.’ They number at present 1,976 volumes. 

The writing of tracts and books about Harvard and Harvard history 
began at the time of the centennial with Nathan Prince’s Constitution 
and Government of Harvard College. That was quickly followed by 
a burst of revival tracts accusing Harvard of Godlessness, particularly 
as evidenced by the ‘prophaneness’ of some of the Commencement 
parts. During the two centuries which have elapsed there has been a 
tide of comment and history which is now represented by 966 volumes 
and portfolios of clippings on the shelves. Historical material relating 
to specific buildings and similar possessions, and to gifts and bequests, 
amounts to 294 items. 

A dozen years ago there was nowhere a collection of source material 
in which the historian could trace the growth of collegiate education 
in the United States. As a consequence, the published descriptions of 
the state of education in colonial times, and particularly the generaliza- 
tions in text books, were far from the mark. This induced the Archives 
staff to gather and organize the material relating to the Harvard cur- 
riculum. The resulting collection has sections devoted to admission 
requirements, scholarships, research funds, prizes and deturs, profes- 
sorships, Commencement and Class Day, examination papers, laws and 
regulations, and the course of study. 

Although most of the material relating to admissions is buried in 
more general sections of the archives, and separate publications regard- 
ing the requirements did not begin until 1823, this section of the Ar- 
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chives includes 200 pamphlets and portfolios. The section devoted to 
Commencement and Class Day, as a source for the history of human 
knowledge, has been woefully neglected by the historian. In the 
colonial period it was the custom for the candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree to draw up a set of theses covering the whole scope of academic 
learning. These theses the Seniors stood ready to defend against all 
comers. To each candidate for the Master’s Degree was assigned a 
quaestio, or thesis in question form, which he stood ready to defend. 
The student parts at Commencement consisted mainly of the arguing 
of these theses. Beginning with a printed list of the subjects argued by 
the members of the graduating class of 1643, there is, in print or manu- 
script, a nearly complete record of these subjects down to last year’s 
Commencement program. In these subjects is clearly written the story 
of mankind from medieval to modern times. 

If the manuscripts of these written theses were preserved in early 
times (we know only that they were ‘collected’), they were destroyed 
in the burning of Harvard Hall. The oldest now in the Archives is 
one for 1750, but since 1825 the file is almost complete. Kept with 
them is the similar file of ‘exhibition parts,’ which were public exercises 
held twice a year. Since there were commonly thirty Commencement 
parts and as many Exhibition parts each year, these essays (flavored 
with some poetry) had to sweep the whole field of knowledge to find 
fresh subjects. Commencement speeches by dignitaries are fewer, but 
the file begins with one of 1649. The collection of salutatory and 
valedictory orations begins with those of 1697. Altogether the Com- 
mencement collection consists of 670 items, largely bound volumes of 
collected parts. 

During Harvard’s first two centuries entrance examinations were 
oral, and the student’s next four years were unclouded by examinations 
of any sort. As was the case at Oxford and Cambridge, any lad who 
could survive four years of college life was awarded his degree auto- 
matically. The first printed examination questions in the Archives are 
those presented to the would-be Freshmen of 1836. After various 
experimental steps, the examination system as now known developed 
about 1854, and there are full files of the questions from that year to 
this, occupying 641 bound volumes and portfolios. 

One of the richest sources for the study of the history of education 
is the file of notes made by students in the course of their studies. The 
file begins with a photostat copy of the notebook which Michael 
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Wigglesworth kept in 1650. Even for the early years such notes are 
common because the lack of printed textbooks compelled the students 
to make fair copies of older manuscripts, particularly in the physical 
sciences. Each college generation copied the manuscript text of the 
last with such additions and deletions as the teaching of their tutors 
suggested, with the result that the series is a running exposition of the 
state of education of the period. Of the lecture notes of modern gen- 
erations, there are preserved samples for each course, usually clean 
typewritten volumes, and frequently handsomely bound ones. As 
records of the teaching of the great men of the nineteenth century, 
these notes are in frequent demand. A few course theses, themes, and 
compositions, such as a short story which Walter D. Edmonds wrote 
for Copey’s course, are kept as samples or because of special interest. 
The professors’ lecture notes and similar teaching records are usually 
not so serviceable, but the file begins with lectures read by Wiggles- 
worth and Winthrop two centuries ago. 

The first of the books printed by order of the College for the stu- 
dents was the Hebrew grammar of 1735. Probably all of the printed 
prospectuses for college courses are represented in the collection, and 
some of them, such as Albert Gallatin’s ‘Proposals for a Course in 
French at Harvard College,’ 1782, and Henry Adams’ syllabus of his 
course in history, have interest beyond their value as an academic 
record. This curriculum collection contains 4,118 volumes. 

From the point of view of the social historian, perhaps the most 
interesting section is that relating to student life. Beginning with a 
commonplace book of 1651, this collection includes diaries, corre- 
spondence, reminiscences of student days, both critical and romantic 
articles, and various administrative circulars and pamphlets issued by 
the University. To aid research, there are special subject collections, 
such as student expenses, and college fiction, poetry, satire, and enter- 
tainments. This collection is of more than mere antiquarian interest, 
for such documents as “The Last Words and Dying Speech of Joseph 
Willard who was executed in Hollis-Square near Union Hall for high 
Crimes and misdemeanours, committed against the Sons of Harvard 
Sept. 1767,’ exhibit the great men of the University, in this case Presi- 
dent Willard, in a light which is not reflected from more dignified 
sources. Other collections relate to sports and athletics of all kinds. 
Here, too, are kept the archives and the printed materials relating to the 
thousand student and alumni societies which have flourished at one 
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time or another. The oldest club minutes to survive are those of a 
religious organization, The Private Meeting Instituted in 1719. This 
was followed very soon by literary societies which for the next century 
and a half furnished the chief extra-curricular activity for the student 
body. The records of the extinct clubs and societies are open for 
research, and they contain much that is of interest to the historian of 
literature, and of course to the biographer. 

The idea of forming class organizations was unfortunately late in 
taking hold at Harvard, and did not develop as rapidly as at Yale. The 
Class of 1814 was perhaps the first to maintain a graduate organization. 
In a literary sense the class system reached a peak in the Songs and 
Poems of the Class of 1829, but the social activities flourished for a 
century before the size of the classes brought a decline. For many 
years each Senior wrote an autobiography and his philosophy of life 
in a great folio Class Book, and these today afford most interesting 
summaries of the individual’s intellectual development to that stage. 
The correspondence of the Class secretaries is progressively opened to 
qualified researchers as the classes become extinct, and it has proved of 
great value. The autobiographies in the printed Class reports form a 
unique mass of material of far greater importance than is generally 
realized. In no other place do fifty thousand men at regular intervals 
report on their lives and state their philosophies. This entire collection 
of ‘student life’ material, including the Class records, contains some 
6,497 items, for the most part in the form of boxes of correspondence. 

The Class material is closely related to the biographical section, which 
is organized along lines explained at length in the previous article in 
the Buttetin. It includes 417 boxes of clippings and other ephemeral 
material relating primarily to the less distinguished graduates. The 
men, chiefly professors, who are known primarily because of their 
work at Harvard, are represented by 2,718 volumes of biography and 
boxes of manuscripts, mostly correspondence. Although the larger 
part of this collection is too recent for use as ordinary research ma- 
terial, the older portions have already been used for work in every 
branch of human knowledge. 

This section contains also minor divisions formed to facilitate re- 
search and the answering of routine questions. Representative divisions 
are ‘Harvard Men from Chicago,’ ‘Child Prodigies at Harvard,’ and 
‘Chinese Students at Harvard.’ The largest of these divisions are 
‘Alumni in the Civil War’ and ‘Alumni in World War I.’ After the 
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Civil War, the alumni were asked to report their experiences, and these 
letters often produce useful data on such matters as the presence of an 
individual at Lee’s surrender. The records of the Harvard men in 
World War II will soon be placed beside the records of their prede- 
cessors. 

Among the most frequently used materials in the reading room of 
the Archives are the student and alumni periodicals. Manuscript stu- 
dent periodicals come in with the eighteenth century. The expectancy 
of life of the student papers is not long, but their variety is wonderful, 
including such things as the Harvard Anarchist (1908), the Harvard 
Brewers’ Gazette (1909), and the Harvard Grind (1906). In all there 
are 1,133 volumes, including two sets of some of the more popular. 

The collection of Harvard views and photographs includes relevant 
pictures, from the treasured engravings of colonial days to photographs 
of recent graduates. While no particular effort is made to collect the 
latter, such as come to the Archives are kept, in view of the frequent 
requests for this type of material. 


Here, then, is a collection of use not only because it contains every- 
thing recoverable relating to Harvard, but because it covers every 
branch of human knowledge for three centuries. Hardly a subject has 
escaped the writer of theses, and there is hardly a man engaged in 
historical research of any kind who does not occasionally run across a 
thread leading back to the Harvard University Archives. 


Cutrrorp K. Sureron 











Views of Harvard to 1860 


An Iconographic Study 


PART II 


2. Burgis View 1726 


(Plate VI) 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) A Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New England 
(z) N1 Harvard 2. Stoughton 3. Massachusetts 
(referring to numbers on the respective buildings)* 

Colored rectangular copper-plate line engraving; size (without the legend and 

including a heavy border) 24.10 x 19 inches. 
Drawn by William Burgis; engraver unknown. 
Issued in 1726, depicting the College very shortly prior thereto. 


Tuis earliest authentic drawing of the College, made from a point 
directly in front of the present Johnston Gate, shows the second Har- 
vard College at the left, the first Stoughton College or Hall in the 
centre, and Massachusetts Hall on the right, surrounding on three sides 
a courtyard with a single large tree. In front of the buildings and evi- 
dently entending entirely around them is a plain fence, with a foot 
passage opposite the middle of Stoughton. In the foreground, in the 
road outside the fence, are seen a four-horse coach (perhaps bearing 
the governor, in view of the salutes being accorded by two gentlemen 
on horseback), as well as equestrians, other pedestrians, and, of course, 
a dog. Within the yard are numerous figures evidently garbed in aca- 
demic gowns. There is a large clock on the western end of Massachu- 
setts and a sun-dial on the corner of Harvard. The weather vane on 

* The inscription in the lower left-hand corner referring to Harvard Hall, ob- 
scured through fading and staining, has been interpreted as ‘1 N Harvard,’ 
presumably ‘New Harvard.’ However, an infra-red photograph clearly shows ‘N 1 
Harvard.’ No periods are visible even in this photograph, though they may origi- 
nally have been present. 
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top of Harvard bears the symbol ‘H. C. 1639.’ On the front of 
Stoughton appear Governor Stoughton’s adopted arms, underneath 
which is an inscription, indistinct in the print but reading as follows: 

Deo. Opt. Max. Bonisq. Literis S. 

Gulielmus Stoughton Armiger Provinciae 
Massachuset. Nov-Anglorum Vice-Gubernator 
Collegii Harvardini Olim Alumnus 
Semper Patronus Fecit 
Anno Domini 1699 


In the lower centre, breaking the margin, is a cartouche containing 
the following dedication: 


To the Honourable 
William Dummer Esq! 
Lieutenant Governour of y* Province 
of the Massachusets Bay in New England 
this View is most humbly Dedicated 
By Your Honours 
Most obedient most humble Servt 


W: Burgis 
This cartouche is surmounted by the Dummer arms. 


The following advertisement appeared in the issue of the Boston 
News-Letter for 14 July 1726: 


This Day is Published a Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New- 
England, curiously Engraven in Copper; and are to be sold at Mr. Price’s Print 
seller, over against the Town-House, Mr. Randal Jappaner in Ann Street, by 
Mr. Stedman in Cambridge, and the Booksellers of Boston. 


On July 21 and 28 the same advertisement was repeated with ‘Lately 
Published’ substituted for ‘This Day is Published.’ It seems probable 
that the publisher had attempted to have the print out in time for 
Commencement, held in 1726 on July 6. 

The only known copy of this print is owned by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society; and, although it is colored, the coloring was prob- 
ably added by a later hand. The interesting story of its acquisition 
was first told by Dr Fitch E. Oliver at the monthly meeting of the 
Society held 10 February 1881. At the quarterly meeting of the So- 
ciety held on 27 October 1795 ‘a View of the ancient Halls of Harvard, 
Stoughton, and Massachusetts’ was received from Colonel William 
Scollay. This view was a restrike from the altered plate of this Burgis 
View described as View No. 3 following. It had been mounted on a 
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BURGIS VIEW, 1726 
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Piate VII 
BURGIS-PRICE VIEW, 1743 
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wooden panel, which in time became much warped and cracked; the 
print itself became so discolored that portions of it were almost indis- 
tinguishable. When the print was lifted from the panel for its repara- 
tion there was found underneath it this Burgis View in its first state — 
previously unknown and still unique. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society lent the print for the Harvard 
Tercentenary Exhibition of furniture, silver, paintings, prints, etc. 
The view is reproduced as the frontispiece of the catalogue of the 
exhibition and is listed as Item No. 391. 

Reproductions of the Burgis View are numerous. By far the most 
outstanding is the re-engraving executed by Sidney L. Smith in 1906 
and colored by hand. The following inscriptions were added: (in a 
circle in the left lower margin) ‘Ne / of an edition / of seventy- 
five / only / and the plate / destroyed.’; (below the other inscriptions 
in the centre of the lower margin) ‘re-engraved by Sidney L. Smith, 
from a copy in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, / 
Published by Charles E. Goodspeed, Boston, 1906.’ It was not copy- 
righted. There exists at least one impression of an engraver’s proof of 
Smith’s re-engraving before limitation and publication inscriptions, 
hand-colored — a beautiful example of his artistry. Smith also made 
a minute engraving of the view for a bookplate for Winward Prescott 
of the Class of 1909. Curtis and Cameron issued a reproduction of the 
re-engraving as one of their Copley Prints. There is also a small half- 
tone reproduction in J. H. Gardiner’s Harvard (New York, 1914). 

The Harvard College Library possesses a copy of the Burgis View 
executed in very gaudy colors on glass measuring about 8.8 by 14 
inches. 

The best of the mechanical reproductions is the hand-colored collo- 
type issued in full size by the Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts in the Harvard College Library." Others appear in the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for February, 1881 — 
a heliotype 9.14 x 8.2 inches—to accompany the account of the 
discovery of the original print; in Dr Samuel Abbott Green’s Ten 
Fac-simile Reproductions Relating to Old Boston and Neighborhood 
(Boston, 1901) —a heliotype approximately 16 x 13 inches; in Pub- 
lications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Vols. XIV and 





* This and other reproductions hereinafter mentioned which have been issued by 


the Department are attractive and desirable. Their prices make them possible even 
for Harvard men. 
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XV — a photogravure approximately 9 x 7.4 inches; and in the edition 
issued by the Harvard Memorial Society in 1914 with the following 
inscription: ‘One Hundred and Fifty copies printed for The Harvard 
Memorial Society on the One Hundred and Fiftieth anniversary of 
the burning of Harvard Hall, January 24, 1764. No. ——. By cour- 
tesy of Dr. Samuel Abbott Green (Harv. 1851) for whom the plate 
was made from the unique copy of the original in possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society.’—a photo-lithograph measuring 
about 14.8 x 12.8 inches on a leaf about 18 x 15 inches. 

There are small reproductions, mainly half-tone, in New England 
and New France, by James Douglas (New York, 1913); Common- 
wealth History of Massachusetts, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
(New York, 1927-30), Vol. I; The Arts @ Crafts in New England 
1704-1775, by George Francis Dow (Topsfield, Mass., 1927); Har- 
vard the First American University, by George G. Bush (Boston, 
1886); Antique Views of ye Towne of Boston, by James H. Stark 
(Boston, 1882); Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, V (March, 1897); 
Official Guide to Harvard University (3rd to 7th editions inclusive, 
1903-1936); The Harvard Book, edited by F. O. Vaille and H. A. 
Clark (Cambridge, 1875); Old-Time New England, XXIV (October, 
1933); Harvard Senior Class Albums from 1911 to 1925, inclusive, 
and also 1937; The Bells of Harvard College, by A. H. Nichols (Bos- 
ton, 1911); Pathways of the Puritans, compiled by Mrs N. S. Bell 
for the Massachusetts Bay Colony Tercentenary (Framingham, Mass., 
1930); and undoubtedly in many other publications. 

Some few years ago there was being offered to various museums a 
silver box on the cover of which was engraved a view of Harvard simi- 
lar to the Burgis View. A careful examination by experts indicated 
that it was not done contemporaneously with that view, however, 
since it was worked on sheet silver with a burin not in use until a much 
later day. It was probably not made until late in the eighteenth or 
early in the nineteenth century. 

In 1897 William Loring Andrews wrote of Burgis as follows: “That 
he may be called the father of the art of engraving in this country, 
appears to be beyond question.’* Ten years later David McNeely 
Stauffer wrote that it was his contention that all the prints associated 
with the name of Burgis (except that of Boston Light) were simply 
published by him. Both of these statements are probably wrong — 

* A Prospect of the Colledges, p. 16. 
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certainly that of Andrews, and he certainly draws upon his imagina- 
tion when he says, ‘and it was not until the year 1726 that William 
Burgis, the earliest, as far as we know, of American Engravers, wan- 
dered down among the Cambridge elms with a sheet of copper beneath 
his arm, and carved upon its surface what we believe to be the first 
engraving of “Fair Harvard” ever executed.’ * 

William Burgis is first heard of in this country about 1716-18 in 
New York, probably coming from England. Within those years he 
drew the most important early view of that city which exists: ‘A South 
Prospect of y® Flourishing City of New York in the Province of New 
York in America.’ It was engraved in London by John Harris about 
1718-21. It is dedicated by Burgis to His Excellency Robert Hunter, 
Esq., governor of the Province, and bears the legend, “W. Burgis delit 
et Excudt Subscriptione Incolarum.’ 

He is next found in Boston some time prior to 8 October 1722, at 
which time an advertisement appeared in the New-England Courant 
soliciting subscriptions for an engraving of a ‘North East View of 
Boston,’ the original drawing for which was then on exhibition at 
William Price’s. This failed to materialize, it being ‘not so much to 
Advantage’ as a ‘South East Prospect’ offered in the Boston Gazette 
and the New-England Courant 23 December 1723.7 The undertakers 
felt safe in having the latter engraved, and on 17 July 1725 was first 
offered for sale ‘A South East View of y* Great Town of Boston in 
New England in America,’ with the legend “W. Burgis Delin — J. Har- 
ris Sculp,’ dedicated to the Honorable Samuel Shute, Esq., by Thomas 
Selby and William Price — the first and most important view of Boston. 
There was a restrike of this view in 1736 with additions and ch 
pasted on; and another in 1742/43 issued by William Price and dedi- 
cated by him to Peter Faneuil, who died 3 March 1742/43 (see View 
No. 4 following). 

During this period Burgis was living at the Crown Coffee House at 
the head of Long Wharf, now 148 State Street, whose proprietor 
was the Thomas Selby associated with him in the Boston view. Selby 
was also Senior Warden of King’s Chapel. In fact, it was at this house 
that the vestry of King’s Chapel met on 3 August 1727 and authorized 
the wardens to sign a memorial to the General Court praying that 


* Ibid., p. 10. 
*For quotations from contemporary sources in this account of Burgis and Price 
see John H. Edmonds, ‘The Burgis Views of New York and Boston,’ pp. 39-47. 
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ministers of the Church of England be allowed to sit as Overseers of 
Harvard — thus precipitating the first of the College’s many difficul- 
ties on this point. Selby died only a month or so later, leaving con- 
siderable property, which William Burgis promptly annexed by marry- 
ing his widow, Mehitable (Bill) Selby, on 1 October 1728. 

In the meantime the ‘Prospect of the Colledges’ had appeared. 
Neither artist nor engraver was given, but it was dedicated to Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dummer by Burgis. We can only assume from 
prior events that it was drawn by Burgis and very probably engraved 
in England — perhaps by the John Harris who was born in 1680 and 
died in 1740 and who had done Burgis’s previous plates. Mr John H. 
Edmonds suggests that there were perhaps two engravers of this 
name, maybe father and son, flourishing during these years. It is cer- 
tainly questionable that the ‘Prospect’ was engraved in America. The 
next year, on.5 June 1727, appeared ‘A Draught of the Meeting House 
of the Old Church in Boston with the New Spire & Gallery,’ which 
has been assumed to be a Burgis production from its association, al- 
though Mr Edmonds could locate no copy. Then in 1729 were issued 
‘Plan of Boston in New England’ dedicated to His Excellency William 
Burnet by Burgis and ‘engraven by Thos Johnson Boston N. E.’; and 
the view of Boston Light — ‘To the Merchants of Boston this View of 
the Light House is most humbly presented by their Humble Servt 
W™ Burgis’ — issued 11 April 1729 with the legend ‘W. Burgis del. & 
fecit.’ This print is a coarsely executed mezzotint — perhaps the second 
so executed in New England — and is probably the only one of the 
prints associated with Burgis actually engraved by him. These prints 
have been mentioned in some detail because of their great historical 
importance. 

The Suffolk County records show that Burgis was one of the 
Court’s most active guests. He and his wife were constantly in liti- 
gation in connection with Selby’s estate and were accused of wasting 
it, but they eventually made a satisfactory settlement with the other 
heirs. During his short stay in Boston he was continually suing and 
being sued. In these cases he is variously referred to as ‘Gentleman,’ 
‘painter,’ ‘draftsman,’ ‘innholder,’ ‘tavernor,’ etc. Finally, on 17 Sep- 
tember 1730, we find an execution issued on a verdict against Burgis 
returned with the endorsement, ‘I have found neither person or estate 
and return it in no part satisfied by reson it came to late into,my hands.’ 
Person and estate had flown. And so under date of 26 July 1736 it is 
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not surprising to find in the Council records a petition of Mehitable 
Burgis ‘setting forth that her Husband William Burgess having got 
what he could of her estate into his hands about five years since left 
her, and has never returned into the Province again . . . and there- 
fore praying for a Divorce or that the marriage be declared void.’ It 
was ‘Read & Dismiss’d’ and in doing so perhaps the learned Council 
gave considerable weight to certain convictions that poor Mehitable 
had suffered at the hands of the Court for selling ‘Strong Liquors in 
small Quantitys’ without a license and in keeping ‘a disorderly house 
. . . by entertaining therein people at unseasonable times in the Night 
at divers times . . . to the great Terrour and disturbance of his 
Majestys subjects that live in the Neighborhood, And by further 
Entertaining idle and disorderly servants and Negroes, so that the 
said House is and has been for the time past a great Nuisance and 
disturbance. . . .’ 

And so perhaps Burgis had some excuse for wending his way back 
to New York — even with the estate and without the wife. For there 
it is we have our final record of him in his ‘View of the New Dutch 
Church . . . founded A. D. 1727 and finish? A. D. 1731,’ dedicated 
to Rip Van Dam by William Burgis, issued in 1731/32. 

William Price, who was the publisher or at least the chief distributor 
of the Burgis view, was an eminently respectable and successful Bos- 
ton merchant whose shop for at least fifty years was over against the 
Town House. He was the pioneer church organist in British America, 
playing in turn at King’s Chapel and Christ Church; in fact, it is pos- 
sible that he came over to this country specifically to install the Brattle 
organ for King’s Chapel. He was successively vestryman, junior 
warden, and senior warden of Christ Church, and married the niece 
of the rector, Reverend Samuel Myles. He died on 17 May 1771 at 
the ripe old age of eighty-seven. He furnished the plans for Christ 
Church spire in 1740; he owned one-quarter of Trinity Church from 
1735 to 1739, at its organization and.while subscriptions were coming 
in; and he was the founder of the Price Fund whose holdings in 1914 
were $515,000 (see the following view). 

‘Mr Stedman in Cambridge,’ also one of the distributors of the 
Burgis view, was John Stedman, innholder and shopkeeper. ‘Mr 
Randal Jappaner’ was associated with Burgis in his early Boston ven- 
tures; evidently not entirely amicably, however, for on 15 May 1728 
we find Burgis suing him as the ‘Agent, Factor or Attorney’ of John 
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Greenwood of London for £100, the complaint stating that Green- 
wood, after deducting what Burgis owed him, was at all times to give 
and render to the said Burgis a just and true account ‘of the neat pro- 
ceeds of Certain Prints a Certain Note & some Copper Plates.’ But 
Burgis failed to appear at the trial. 

This Burgis ‘Prospect of the Colledges’ is the earliest view of Har- 
vard now known with the exception of the previously mentioned 
Franquelin perspective, while antedating it as a detailed view of an 
American college there is only the crude colored view of the College 
of William and Mary made by Frantz Ludwig Michel and included 
in the manuscript account of his trip to America in 1702-04, now in 
the archives of the Stadtbibliothek of Berne, Switzerland. The ‘Pros- 
pect’ also provides the only certain representation which exists of the 
second Harvard College, or New College, or Old College, or Old 
Harvard Hall (as it was called at various periods). 

When it was realized that Harvard’s first building — ‘that faire and 
comely edifice,’ ‘the building called the old Colledge’ * — was after only 
thirty years completely doomed and that no further repairs could 
possibly save it, the Council of the Bay Colony on 12 September 1671 
issued an order ‘to promote a generall contribution for building a 
new Colledge at Cambridge, of brick or stone.’ The response was 
generous, and subscriptions, entirely voluntary, came from forty-four 
towns throughout the Colony, from students and from Sir George 
Downing, the first graduate, as well, totaling some £2,280, or even 
£3,028 according to another list. Of course, then as now, actual col- 
lection of subscriptions was another matter entirely; and naturally in 
that day payment was made in almost every form except money. One 
of the substantial items in the cost of the building was boating and 
‘warehouse roume’ for corn and other goods; and-among other goods 
received were ‘sope, shooes, hats, and other English goods.’ 

On 20 June 1672 the Overseers chose John Cooper and William — 
Manning ‘to be Agents & Stewards to mannage that work’ and also 
appointed Deputy Governor Leverett with five others of their own 
number ‘to be a Comittee for the Overseers, unto whom the Stewards 
for the buildings, may have recourse and receive ord's and directions 
from them or any four of them.’ The master builder was Samuel 


*For quotations in this and the following paragraph see ‘Harvard College Rec- 
ords,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, \xxiv, 220-221; Morison, Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century, Il, 651. 
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Andrew of Cambridge, ‘well skilled in the mathematics.’ The archi- 
tect is unknown — probably one or all of the Overseers’ committee 
worked in conjunction with the builder. The frame of the building 
— the largest erected in this country up to that time — was raised on 
7 August 1674, but King Philip’s War almost immediately put a stop 
to further work (not to mention further receipts). In February, 
1675/76, the Council instructed the Stewards to finish the Library 
at least, so that the books could be moved into it, and in July and 
August, 1676, the building was occupied to that extent. Even a year 
later, however, the building was far from finished and, although the 
1677 Commencement was held in the new hall, it is doubtful whether 
any students moved in until the following spring. 

The General Court was engaged in a constant endeavor for a period 
of some ten years to get subscriptions paid up. It was not until 1682 
that the Stewards were able to present their accounts to the General 
Court and even then there were still outstanding items. The building 
cost about £2,000, as shown in William Manning’s accounts. Some 
of the largest and most interesting items follow: 


’ eS 
to 200 tuns of lyme stones from Capt Dauis 080 00 00 
to lighters to carry them to Cambridge 009 14 00 


to the brickmakers for making bricks and pauements 225 12 07 
to sundry persons for wood to burn the brickes and 

lyme 085 07 10 
to the masons for building the house and labourers 

that wrought with them in the cellar and foun- 


dation whiles they wrought by the day 493 09 oO: 
to boards and planks for the work 192 18 00 
to lead for the gutters, nayles, locks and hinges and 

seuerall other expenses 137 03 00 
to Expences at Cambridge ordinary for Accommo- 

dation of seuerall Committees O12 12 00 
to payd the worpl. John Richards Esqr for Intrest of 

1ooli borrowed of him 040 00 00! 


The building was 99 by 42 feet. In the centre of the lower floor; was 
the hall, which served for chapel, meals, lectures, and other large 
meetings. On the eastern end were the kitchen and buttery, with two 
chambers on the western end. Immediately above the hall was the 


*Selected from Massachusetts Archives, LVIII, 119-120, as quoted in Morison, 
Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 650. 
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library, with two chambers on each side of it. The third and fourth 
floors were devoted entirely to chambers. The various gables, dormers, 
and gambrels early gave trouble from leakage, and in 1712 an Over- 
seers’ committee proposed that the best way to remedy the difficulty 
was ‘to take off the roof & to raise a third Story upright in stead of 
the two Storys w are now under y* roof, wt" a flat roof well shingled.’ 
This was never done. Previously, however, in 1691, the Corporation 
had voted that ‘the top of y® Colledge be guarded w* Ballisters with 
all Convenient speed,’ and the present view shows the building with 
this addition." 

The main features of this second Harvard, freely influenced by 
Stoughton, are shown in a unique view appearing on a piece of em- 
broidery 10 inches wide by 9 high owned by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, possibly the work of Mary (Leverett) Rogers about 
1750. She was the daughter of President Leverett and the grand- 
daughter of President Rogers. Her second husband was the Reverend 
Nathaniel Rogers, a grandson of this same President Rogers. Her con- 
fusion in combining the details of the two buildings can probably be 
explained by the fact that her recollections of the scene, formed when 
a young girl living in the Leverett-Wigglesworth house, had become 
rather dim with age. Instead of, the cupola which was a part of Har- 
vard, there is a beehive with mammoth bees buzzing around, with two 
angels bearing a ribbon scroll on which is the motto ‘euco. A Praesepi- 
bus Rceut.’ The self-satisfaction of all Harvard men will not be de- 
flated to know that this is probably an abbreviation for ‘Ignavum fucos 
pecus a praesepibus arcent’ — no lazy drones admitted here. A photo- 
graph of this piece of embroidery was reproduced in Old-Time New 
England for October, 1933, with an interesting discussion by Professor 
Morison. 

The building suffered several small fires during its life from which 
it fortunately escaped; but finally, on the night of 24 January 1764, it 
was completely destroyed by flames with practically all of its contents. 
On January 18th the Massachusetts General Court had adjourned to 
Old Harvard Hall because of fear of the small-pox then prevailing in 
Boston, the College itself then being in the midst of a vacation. The 
fire probably started in a beam under the hearth in the Library. Be- 
cause of the vacation it had gained so much headway before it was 
noticed that there was no possibility of stopping it in Harvard; and 

* ‘Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XVI, 404, 832. 
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Old Stoughton, Hollis, Holden, and Massachusetts, each of which 
caught fire, were saved only with difficulty. At this day it is impossible 
to realize the loss sustained — not alone the building but the entire 
library, all the scientific apparatus, and whatever art treasures the Col- 
lege possessed. It is not to be wondered at that a feeling of desolation 
spread through the whole Province. 

Such was the tragic end of this ‘fair and stately edifice of brick,’ 
‘this fair pile of brick building,’ which for about twenty years, until 
the Wren building at the College of William and Mary was erected, 
was the most imposing edifice in the English Colonies; which until 
the construction of Stoughton College was the only building the Col- 
lege owned, except the Indian College; and which throughout its life 
was the centre of all College life, as the Harvard Hall which succeeded 
it likewise was until University Hall was built in 1814. 

The central building in the Burgis View is Stoughton College. With 
the College very much in need of additional space as the seventeenth 
century closed, Lieutenant-Governor William Stoughton of the Class 
of 1650 came forward to offer a new building. He may have ap- 
proached the College prior to 1695 in this connection because then 
it was that the Corporation was given permission to use the bricks of 
the decaying Indian College for a new edifice. On 3 March 1697/98 
the Corporation appointed a committee ‘to treat wt» The Honourable 
Lievt Govern' about y* additional building to y* Colledg, of w™ his 
Hono has made some Proposals to y* Corporation.’ * Work evidently 
started almost immediately under the charge of Thomas Willis as the 
master builder. On 7 April 1698 the bricks of the old Indian College 
were sold to him for £20 for his use in that work. ‘Mr. Stoughton’s 
eight hundred pound new colledge goes on livelyly,’ wrote John 
Danforth on 22 June 1698. It was probably finished by Commence- 
ment 1699 if not earlier, and thus became one of the few early Harvard 
buildings to be completed promptly without great financial difficulties. 

According to a rough floor plan of the building in College Book III,’ 
it was 97 feet by 22 feet 10 inches, or almost as long as Old Harvard 
Hall, but much narrower. There were four chambers on each floor, 
each running through the building, with two or three studies for each 


* ‘Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, 357-358. 


*s5 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., 1, 447, as quoted by Morison, Harvard College in the 
Seventeenth Century, Il, 519. 


* ‘Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, 260. 
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chamber. ‘The painted chamber’ was reserved for near relations of 
the Governor. In the cellar, which was built at the expense of the 
College in accordance with the Corporation vote of 12 May 1698, 
were compartments which students could rent for the storage of wine 
at six shillings per annum. In consideration of the permission received 
from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (at whose charge 
the Indian College had been built) to use the bricks of that dilapidated 
edifice for Stoughton, rooms were to be provided in this building free 
of charge for any Indians who came to seek an education. The privi- 
lege went begging. 

William Stoughton was born on 30 September 1631, probably in 
England, the son of Israel Stoughton, one of the founders of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts, who on his death in 1645 had become one 
of the largest landowners in the whole colony and who by his will 
left the College 300 acres in Dorchester. After being graduated from 
Harvard in 1650 the son continued his studies at New College, Oxford, 
where he received an M. A. and became a Fellow. He was a curate 
in Sussex for a short time. Ejected from his Fellowship at the Restora- 
tion, he returned to Massachusetts in 1662. He preached for several 
years in his home town but repeatedly declined to become settled 
there. He delivered the election sermon of 1668 before the General 
Court — the sermon which contains that famous phrase ‘God sifted a 
whole Nation that he might send Choice Grain over into this Wilder- 
ness.’ * He served several years as a Selectmen in Dorchester; he was 
elected a magistrate from 1671 to 1686; for many years during this 
period he was a Commissioner of the United Colonies and a judge of 
various courts; he represented Massachusetts before the King in con- 
nection with the Mason land title claims; and he served as Deputy 
President under Joseph Dudley, his staunch friend, in the temporary 
government after the revocation of the charter in 1686. He was a 
member of the Council under Andros without siding too closely with 
him, but he had little popular following and held no office until the 
province charter of William and Mary in 1692, when he was named 
Lieutenant-Governor under Sir William Phips, evidently solely be- 
cause of the Mather influence. Stoughton was active head of the 
government from 1694 until his death on 7 July 1701, except for one 
year when Bellomont was in Boston. Stoughton is also unfortunately 


* New-Englands True Interest; Not to Lie . . . A Sermon Preached . . . April 
29. 1668. Being the Day of Election (1st ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1670), p. 16. 
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to be remembered as the chief justice of the court which tried the Salem 
witchcraft cases in 1692, where his conduct, ‘if conscientious, was 
heartless, unjust, and atrocious,’ * although not greatly damaging in 
the eyes of his contemporaries. Speaking of his administration as acting 
governor, Hutchinson says the government ‘seems to have been admin- 
istered by him to good acceptance in England, and to the general 
satisfaction of the people of the province.’ * Stoughton evidently had 
the interests of his Alma Mater at heart at all times and was one of its 
most bountiful benefactors. 

Morison calls Stoughton ‘one of the most prominent, wealthy, and 
unpopular of Harvard alumni’; and a realistic contemporary describes 
him as ‘pudding faced, sanctimonious and unfeeling.’ * However, let 
it be said that he was the first of that group — so small that it can almost 
be counted on the fingers of one hand — of alumni who have pro- 
vided the College with buildings. 

The College possesses an vil portrait of Stoughton painted by an 
unknown artist, in the background of which is seen a view of his new 
College.* It was the gift of John Cooper, a grandson of Stoughton’s 
niece and executor. 

Stoughton was once charged with ‘having more of the willow than 
the oak in his constitution.’ Evidently a similar defect existed in his 
College. The building was ‘an unsubstantial piece of masonry’: there 
was need for repairs as early as 1710, when the slate roof was found 
defective, and from then on almost constantly. 

On 4 April 1721 the Corporation appointed a committee to see 
that ‘a Cross Wall or Walls (as by the Skilfull shal be found necessary) 
be built for the strengthning of Stoughton-College and that the sé 
College be Clap-boarded on the East Side, and, if it be found needful, 
on the Northerly End also.’ ° The next month an ‘able mason’ advised 
that the building was so far bowed that it could not be repaired and 
that it was necessary to take it down. A memorial was accordingly 
presented to the General Court that summer explaining the dire situa- 


* Sibley, Sketches of Graduates, I, 201. 


* The History of the Province of Massachusetts-Bay (Boston and London, 1764- 
1828), II, 81. 


* Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 519. 

‘Reproduced ibid., 518, and in C. K. Bolton, The Founders (Boston, 1919-26), 
Il, 485. 

* This and following votes as quoted from the College Records and President 
Leverett’s diary by Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, xcvi-c. 
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tion and entreating that body ‘to do as Almighty God shall direct 
in an affair of so great Import* as even the Lives as well as the Neces- 
sary accomodations of Sundry psons of Expectation and hopes are.’ 
The Court did nothing except read the memorial a second time. Again, 
in a message to the Court on 16 December 1730, Governor Belcher 
urged that a committee be appointed to view the decayed building to 
see what was proper to be done for the better accommodation of the 
students, but to no avail. The strange story is related that the Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755, instead of shaking the walls completely down, 
actually ‘restored them to their perpendicular direction.’ * Through all 
these vicissitudes, however, the condemned building continued to be 
used as a dormitory until the Revolution; it served in 1775-76 as 
barracks for the American army as well as a shop for printing the 
New England Chronicle, continuation of the Essex Gazette. In 1779 
the interior boards and timbers that could be removed with safety 
were taken out and stored in Holden Chapel, the College carpenters 
being instructed to draw all the nails and reserve them for the benefit 
of the College, 43,000 to the value of £430 being so saved. On 29 Sep- 
tember 1781 it was voted that the chimneys be taken down as being 
dangerous to the lives of passing persons, since a great part of the back 
wall had lately fallen down. On 2 October 1781 the Corporation 
again voted, “That the immediate Government of the College be de- 
sired to dispose of Stoughton Hall as it now stands, to some person 
who will engage to remove it from the ground’; but when, by vote of 
the Faculty, it was put up at auction on the 18th, the College itself had 
to buy it in, no satisfactory buyers appearing. Finally, on 13 Novem- 
ber 1781 the Corporation voted, “That Deacon Aaron Hill have the 
liberty to take down the walls of Stoughton Hall, and clean the Bricks, 
preserving for the use of the College one half of the Bricks, which he 
is carefully to pile up, leaving the corner stones, the stones in the 
cellar with Governor Stoughton’s Arms, and the Inscription under it, 
& remove the Rubbish; & for his time & trouble to have the other half 
of the Bricks.’ Such was the sad end of another early College building. 

The third building in the Burgis View — at that time only six years 
old — fared better than its neighbors and, as every Harvard man 
knows, Massachusetts Hall is still proudly standing, the oldest of the 
College buildings, and with one exception the oldest college building 


* According to a near relative of John Pickering, as related by Peirce, History of 
Harvard University, p. 71, n. 1. 
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in the country. The exception is the ‘Great Building of the College’ 
at the College of William and Mary, the foundations of which were 
laid in 1695, designed by Sir Christopher Wren; this building, although 
thrice gutted by fire, in 1705, in 1859, and in the Civil War, still has 
outside walls which are largely original. 

Stoughton College had been built less than twenty years when the 
influx of students again made additional space necessary. On 14 No- 
vember 1717 a memorial for presentation to the General Court was 
approved by the Overseers. The 6th of the next February a joint 
committee of the General Court reported that it was ‘necessary that 
some further Building be erected for the making Provision of Forty 
or Fifty Studies more that all the Students may be entertain’d within 
the College.’ * The next day the committee reported that it was their 
opinion ‘that as it’s the most frugal method of Building, So it will best 
answer the present Occasions, to Erect a double House, somewhat 
conformable to the Draught herewith exhibited, to be plac’d pretty 
near the Southwest Corner of Stoughton College, and thence to extend 
it’s length Westward in a parallel Line to Harvard College. The 
Charge thereof by what we gather from Skilful Workmen, may prob- 
ably amount to Three Thousand Pounds, or thereabouts.’ The length 
proposed was about 100 feet. The price evidently alarmed the House 
and the matter was laid over until May, at which time the new House 
was ushered in by the election sermon of the Reverend Benjamin Col- 
man, of the Class of 1692 and a member of the Corporation. He took 
advantage of the occasion to say: ‘And whatever Decays the Province 
languishes under in other respects the College seems to renew its Youth, 
and has been sending out of late a vigorous Issue, who in brightness of 
Parts, and also in Vertue promise to excel. And now we have the Joy 
to come before You, our civil Fathers, as the Sons of the Prophets once 
did to Elisha, saying, Behold now the Place is too strait for the increas’d 
number of your Sons! will you please to enlarge the House for them 
to dwell in? We trust you will kindly answer so reasonable, so wel- 
come a desire; and most readily build on a Foundation which our 
Fathers laid and which our God has signally blessed.’ * 

After a further committee report, the House on 20 June and the 


* Records of the General Court, X, 207, as quoted by Lane in Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., 
XXIV, 93. See Lane’s account also for subsequent votes relating to Massachusetts 
Hall quoted from the Records of the General Court, the House Journal, and the 
College Records. 

* The Religious Regards We Owe to Our Country, pp. 38-39. 
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Council on 24 June 1718 ‘Ordered that an Additional Building of Brick 
be made to Harvard College to begin about six Feet to the South West 
of Stoughton House & to extend in Length Westward Forty seven 
& half Feet or thereabouts not exceeding Fifty, of the same breadth of 
Harvard College & of a suitable Heighth, not exceeding y* Heighth 
of Harvard College, with three upright Stories & a convenient Roof 
of a suitable Pitch.’ And on 4 July, £1,500 were appropriated for the 
purpose, Jonathan Remington, Charles Chambers, and Andrew Bord- 
man (the College Steward) being appointed a committee ‘to take care 
for the carrying out and effecting the said Building.’ 

The building in the reduced size was duly begun, but in November, 
1718, at an acrimonious meeting of the Overseers, it was voted to 
present a further memorial to the General Court that the building be 
completed to the length first proposed; the Court ignored the plea, 
however. Finally, on 29 May 1719, the building committee itself 
recommended that the building be carried out to its full length: ‘First, 
Because it will save considerable Charge if the Building be carried on 
entire; Secondly, Because the Building will be much stronger as well as 
much more beautiful; Thirdly, Because the proposed Building of fifty 
feet long will not be sufficient to accommodate the Students.’ And on 
the same day the House acquiesced and voted £2,000 additional for the 
extension, the Council concurring the next day. 

On 24 May 1720 the building was so far finished that the Corpora- 
tion desired the President to obtain the advice of the Overseers in 
regard to thanking the General Court. A month later, on 28 June, 
the Corporation voted, “That the New College be kept securely shut 
up, and no Use made of it, either of Chambers or Cellars, for the next 
Comencemt to prevent the Damage that will otherwise necessariely be, 
while the house is new & Green.’ The Corporation subsequently re- 
lented, however, and the western end was opened for the graduating 
seniors subject to their guarantee against damage. 

With reference to the first vote, the Overseers suggested that thanks 
be extended the General Court in the name of the Corporation, the 
latter thereupon appointing Benjamin Colman, Joseph Stevens, and 
John White a committee to prepare the proper address. On 18 No- 
vember 1720 President Leverett, with Benjamin Wadsworth and 
Benjamin Colman, appeared before the House, and the former read 
the address so prepared — probably written by Colman — which was 
printed in full in the Journal of the House in special typography. In 
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honor of the two-hundredth anniversary of its presentation, it was 
reprinted in broadside form by the Harvard University Press for the 
Harvard Memorial Society after a design by Bruce Rogers. 

In the meantime the House had appointed a committee to view the 
edifice and audit the accounts of the building committee. They re- 
ported that all was well, and the House went so far as to present to 
the building committee for its good service the balance of £116 os. 1d. 
still in its hands. The committee further reported that ‘they had 
Received the Keys of said Building, which with the Praesident, they 
named Massachusetts-Hall, and Delivered said Keys to the Praesident, 
as to the Praesident and Fellows of Harvard Colledge.’ * 

According to President Holyoke, the building was actually 109 by 
42 feet. In the University Archives are two rough plans of the build- 
ing.” One, apparently made by Benjamin Wadsworth, may be the one 
presented to the House. The other, evidently in the hand of President 
Leverett, may well be the one on which the final building was based. 

Massachusetts was opened to students in the fall of 1720 and was 
thereafter used solely as a dormitory until President Kirkland’s time, 
having thirty-two chambers each with two studies. In 1725 the clock 
seen in the view and a bell were placed in the building. During the 
Revolution it was used as barracks for the American soldiers, who, 
when they left, carried most of the brass door-knobs and door-locks 
with them — as indeed they did from all the other buildings they occu- 
pied. Under President Kirkland a portion of the lower floor was de- 
voted to uses of College societies and recitation rooms. In 1870 the 
building was completely remodeled, all the party walls being re- 
moved and the interior divided into two stories, making two halls 
used for examinations, lectures, and the annual Phi Beta Kappa dinner. 
After a fire in 1924 the building was restored to its original use as a 
dormitory, but continued in this state only until 1939, when it was 
again remodeled, this time to serve as the offices of the President. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Design, in a recent article, stresses the 
basic interrelation in good architecture between outward form and in- 
ward pattern, and goes on to praise Massachusetts Hall for its satis- 
factory expression of this relationship, an expression now nullified by 
the latest remodeling (as indeed also by some of those suffered earlier 


* Massachusetts House Journal, as quoted by Matthews in Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., 
XV, cii. 
* Reproduced in Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XXIV, following pp. 94 and 100. 
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by the building). “We should be acutely distressed by these new offices 
if we happened to remember them — or if, remembering them, we 
were not atrophied to the important values of architecture. I once 
owned an antique book-cover which had been refitted as a practical 
cigar box; its outward appearance was unchanged; and there were those 
who said that its beauty was unimpaired.’ * 

But for a last word we may still return to Charles Eliot Norton, 
writing in 1875: ‘May the old building continue to stand, sacred from 
its age and its memories, connecting by its visible sign the latest genera- 
tions of the sons of Harvard with those of the early small days of the 
College. May it suggest liberality to the Commonwealth that has al- 
ways owed more than it has given to the University. It is our oldest 
monument. It is “the good old Angel Inn” of our College yard.’ ? 


Plate VI, representing the first Burgis View, is reproduced directly 
from the only known copy of the original, through the courtesy of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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3. Burgis-Price View 1743 


(Plate VII) 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) A Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New England 
(2) Printed for & sold by W™ Price at the Kings Head & Looking 
Glass in Cornhill Near y* Town Hous* Boston N-England, a 
large new South east Prospect of the Great Town of Boston neatly 
Done & a New Plan of the same divided into 12 Wards with all 
the New Streets &c. At the same Place are Sold Mapps and Prints 
of all sorts in 
(3) Frames or without, Pictures painted in Oyl in carv’d or gilt 
Frames, all sorts & sizes of y* newest fashioned Looking Glasses, 
Prospect & burning Glasses, Spectacles, fine China Ware English 
& Dutch Toys for Children, with large allowance to Shop keepers 
& Country Chapmen that buy to Sell again, who may be as well 
(4) Furnisht by sending ther* Letters as comeing themselves at reason- 
able rates 
Rectangular copper-plate line engraving; size (without the legend and in- 
cluding a heavy border) 24.4 x 18.14 inches. 
Drawn by William Burgis; engraver unknown. 
Issued in 1743 depicting the College about 1725-26. 


Tuis print is variously called the Price View, the Price reissue of the 
Burgis View, and the second state of the Burgis View, the reduced size 
being undoubtedly caused by the use of more moist paper. There are 
several changes in the original plate to be noticed. The one from which 
the view takes its name is in the dedication in the cartouche on the 
lower border. It now reads as follows: 


To the Honourable 
Spencer Phipps Esq! 
Lieutenant Governour of y* Province 
of the Massachusets Bay in New England 
this View is most humbly Dedicated 
By Your Honours 
Most obedient * most humble Serv* 
W. Price 


The arms of Dummer above the cartouche have been replaced by those 
of Phips. The fence now has posts on both sides of the passageway 
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opening into the Yard. The names of the buildings have been re- 
moved from the margin and now appear at the bottom of the buildings 
themselves, with the word ‘Hall’ added to each name. The heavy 
cloud in the upper right-hand corner has been removed and in its 


place has been substituted a hanging drapery or apron which bears 
the following inscription: 


Harvard Colledge at Cambridge in N* England so called by ordt 
of the Gen! Court of y* Colony of the Mass Bay in honour to yt name of the 
R¢ ME Iohn Harvard a generous Benefactor to it, its a Corporation con- 
sist* of a President, five fellows, & a Treasurer, with whom is entrusted 
all ye Government of it, the care of Educating the Students there, the Exerci-* 
of Discipline the Admission & Expulsion of yt Members of it &c, But a 
General Inspection of it is committed to a body of Men Called Overseers 
who are y£ Govrnour, Deputy, and all the Magistrates for the time being, 
together with y* teaching Elders of Cambridge, Charlestown, Watertown, 
Bos- 
ton, Dorchester, Roxbury, and the President of the Colledge, It was founded by 
a Charter of yt aboves# nature Anno 1650, which continued till yt Reign of 
Iames 
the Second, when it was vacated with the Charter of the Province, since which 
it hath 
successively Subsisted on two other Charters, afterwards vacated, and at length 
after the year 1708, the first Charter was returned, This Colledge was at first 
raised by Publick denations, & private Gratuities amongst which none exceeds yt 
of the late Hone W2 Stoughton Esq! about y£ year 1699, Since that the Pro- 
vince hath been at y* Expence of Additional Buildings to the Colledge, and 
of a Presidents House, hath from the Begining given the President his 
Salary, and may continue & augment their Benefactions to it by what- 
ever Taxes y* General Court pleaeses The numb‘ of Graduates from the 
first Commencemt Anno 1642. to yf Anno 1739. is 1386. 
Ne 1 built 1675. Ne 2 built 1699. Ne? 3 built 1720." 


This restrike was issued in 1743. The following advertisement ap- 
peared in the Boston Evening-Post of September 12: 


To Be Sold, By William Price, at the Looking-Glass and Picture-Shop in 
Cornhill, near the Town-House, a New Prospect of Boston, neatly done, with 


* Microscopic examination shows that the inscription is the same, in all details, 
in the Library of Congress, New York Public Library, Harvard, and Massachusetts 
Historical Society copies. Frequent differences, some important, from the above 
appearing in the transcript of the inscription printed in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, XVIII (1880-81), 318-319, had led to the conclu- 
sion that the Society’s copy must represent a variant state of the 1743 View. A 
careful examination of the copy shows, however, that the differences rest in the 
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the Addition of the new Buildings, Churches, &c, to this present Year; and 
also a Plan of the Town, and Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge, New- 
England; and the greatest Variety of Maps and Prints of all Sorts and Sizes, in 
Frames and Glass, or without: Pictures painted in Oyl, in gilt Frames. And 
also sells and Frames all Sizes of the best and newest Fashion Looking Glasses, 
Spectacles, Prospect Glasses, Brass and Glass Arms, Hard Mettle Teapots, China 
Ware, Tea-Tables, and Tea-Chests, Flutes, Hautboys, Violins, and Strings, 
Musical Books and Songs, English and Dutch Toys for Children, &c. N. B. 
He has all the above Goods from London, at the very best Hand . . .1 


It would seem very probable that Price’s three reissues — Burgis’s 
‘Prospect of the Colledges’ and ‘South East View of y* Great Town of 
Boston’ and Bonner’s ‘New Plan of y* Great Town of Boston’ — were 
all published simultaneously at the time of the first of these advertise- 
ments. The advertisement mentions all three; as already noted, the 
imprint of the ‘Prospect’ also mentions the ‘South East View’ and 
the ‘New Plan’; and the imprint of the latter in turn mentions the 
‘Prospect’ and the ‘South East View’: ‘Printed for & Sold by W2 
Price at yt Kings Head, & Looking Glass, in Cornhill, near the Town 
House in Boston, Where is Sold a Large New South East Prospect of 
Boston Neatly done, & A Prospect of the Colledg’s in Cambridge New 
England And Great Variety of Mapps & Prints of all Sorts in Frames 
& Glass or without. . . .’ Furthermore the South East View contains 
as one of its new additions a miniature ‘Prospect of the Colledges’ 
(see View No. 4 following). 

The South East View was dedicated to Peter Faneuil in honor of 
his presentation of Faneuil Hall to the city (the first use of which, sad 
to say, was for the delivery of a funeral oration for the donor, by John 
Lovell, on 14 March 1742/43). This dedication must have been writ- 
ten and the various additions to the plate drawn well before Faneuil’s 
death on March 3rd. Although Mr Edmonds states that the corrections 
and additions to the reworked plate of the South East View were 
undoubtedly made in America and probably by an amateur,” it would 
seem more probable that the delay until September in publishing the 
plate is evidence of the fact that all three plates were sent to England 
for the re-engraving. 
transcript only, occasioned at least in part by the condition of the copy. The in- 
scriptions in the lower part of the print also agree in every detail in all four copies, 
as far as the condition of the copies admits comparison. 


*Repeated in the issue of September 12, and in the Boston News-Letter of Sep- 
tember 22, October 6, and November 3. 


**The Burgis Views of New York and Boston,’ pp. 37-38. 
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The Prospect evidently did not sell any too rapidly for we find in 


the Boston News-Letter for 15 August 1746 the following advertise- 
ment: 


A newly engraved draft of the River Canada; also a new map of the British 
Empire in North-America; also a new plan and prospect of the Town of Bos- 
ton, and a Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge, with a great variety of maps 


and prints of all sorts in Frames or without, to be had of William Price, at the 
Picture-Shop in Cornhill, Boston.’ 


Several copies of the Burgis-Price print are known; perhaps the best 
is the uncolored one in the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection at the New 
York Public Library, in extraordinarily fine condition except that the 
lower margin has been replaced and the inscription (without the Price 
advertisement) added in pen and ink facsimile. There are copies at 
the Harvard College Library, Massachusetts Historical Society, Li- 
brary of Congress, and British Museum, the first two in bad condi- 
tion. The Stokes copy was acquired from William Loring Andrews 
who, in turn, discovered it between the leaves of a stout old russia- 
bound folio which contained a number of extra illustrations for the 
Memoirs of Thomas Hollis printed in 1780 — all of which he most en- 
tertainingly recounted in A Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in 
New England :. . . Engraved by Wm. Burgis in 1726. 

There have been comparatively few reproductions of the Burgis- 
Price print. Much the best is that issued as the frontispiece of the 
afore-mentioned book of William Loring Andrews (approximately 
10.8 x 8.2 inches). There are small reproductions in Social Life in 
Old New England, by Mary C. Crawford (Boston, 1914); American 
Historical Prints, by I. N. Phelps Stokes (New York, 1932); Official 
Guide to Harvard University (ist and 2nd editions, 1898 and 1899); 
and perhaps elsewhere. 

A small copper-plate engraving based on this Burgis-Price print, 
without the road and any of the figures, and without the historical 
description, appeared in the issue of the Columbian Magazine for De- 
cember, 1788. This latter engraving served in turn as the base for a 
colored aquatint in the quarto edition (Milan, 1826) and a colored 
line engraving in the octavo edition (Florence, 1827) of Ferrario’s 


*It might be noted that the issues of Bonner’s ‘New Plan of y* Great Town of 
Boston’ of 1743, 1760, and 1769 each bore the long engraved imprint, previously 
indicated, in which the Prospect was advertised, but this naturally does not represent 
_ evidence that the latter was still available in 1760 or 1769. 
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Il costume antico e moderno, and for a lithograph in Peirce’s History 
of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1833).* 

A few words concerning William Price have already appeared in 
connection with the previously described Burgis View. As there 
noted, he seems to have been an eminent and respectable citizen, and 
when William Loring Andrews calls both him and Bakewell (the 
reissuer of Burgis’s South Prospect of New York) ‘neither more nor 
less than a couple of conscienceless picture pirates,’ * he is evidently, 
as so often, merely drawing on his imagination without basis in fact. 
There is nothing to indicate that Price was not the actual owner of 
the plate when the print was first issued in 1726. Even if not the 
owner then, there is nothing to indicate he was not the owner in 1743. 
And it should be noted that the original plate in no place bore any 
name either of delineator or engraver. Burgis’s name appeared only in 
the dedication, and it would seem entirely ethical for a new publisher 
to use his own name in such a spot. 


The Burgis-Price View is shown in Plate VII, reproduced from the 
copy of the print preserved in the Library of Congress. It will be 
noted that in this copy the advertisement at the bottom of the print is 
very largely intact. 

For references to this Burgis-Price View see those already given 
under the Burgis View. 


4. Burgis-Price View of Boston 1743 


(Plate VIII) 
Inscription: 
Cambridge Town & Colleges. 


Ir has already been noted in connection with the original Burgis 
‘Prospect of the Colledges’ that on 17 July 1725 Thomas Selby and 
William Price first offered for sale ‘A South East View of y* Great 
Town of Boston in New England in America,’ drawn by William 
Burgis, then residing in Boston, and engraved by John Harris of 
London. Subscriptions had first been solicited on 23 December 1723 
after some two years had already been unsuccessfully spent in obtain- 

*Detailed accounts of these derived views will appear in proper chronological 


order later in this study. 
* A Prospect of the Colledges, p. 16. 
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ing subscribers for a proposed engraving of a North East Prospect of 
the town taken from Noddles Island, also drawn by Burgis. The 
South East View was dedicated by the publishers to Samuel Shute, 
Governor of Massachusetts at the time. It measures 50.15 x 21 inches. 
In the lower margin are fifty numbered references to various buildings 
and other features. The only known copy of this first state of the 
earliest and most important view of Boston is in the Stokes Collection 
at the New York Public Library. 

A restrike of this early view was issued about 1736 with additions 
pasted on to bring it up to that date. The only known copy of this 
second state seems to be in the British Museum. 

In neither of these two states is there any indication of Harvard 
College. 

A third state of the view was issued by William Price in 1743, 
probably in September (see View No. 3 preceding). On this third 
state — which now has sixty references in the lower margin — appears 
near the upper right-hand corner a small view of the College buildings, 
with the Meetinghouse of the First Church and surrounding houses, 
bearing the caption, ‘Cambridge Town & Colleges.’ The buildings are 
cut on the original plate and are not in the form of separate engravings 
pasted on the original view.’ Copies of this third state are in the 
possession of the American Antiquarian Society, Boston Public Li- 
brary, Massachusetts Historical Society, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(H. F. du Pont Collection), and Mr Henry L. Shattuck. A repro- 
duction by lithography was made for E. Whitfield by A. Tompkins, 
38 Cornhill, Boston, in 1848, from the copy now in the Boston Public 
Library. This lithograph in turn provided the basis for an Albertype 
reproduction made by the Forbes Company in 1880. A very much 
reduced heliotype, from the Antiquarian Society’s copy, appeared in 
Winsor’s Memorial History of Boston (Boston, 1881). Reproductions 
of this state also are to be found in the two books on Boston Common 
by Mary Farwell Ayer (Boston, 1903 and 1910). 

The view of the College needs no special comment because it is 
merely a miniature of the original Burgis view, which was itself being 
re-issued by Price at this time, probably simultaneously with this 
South East View. This fact probably gave him the idea of putting 
the College into the large Boston view. 


* The presence of the College buildings on this third state was drawn to my atten- 
tion by Mr Charles D. Childs. 
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The Meetinghouse — large enough to be seen in considerable detail 
— was the third occupied by the First Church, replacing in 1706 the 
one purportedly shown in the Franquelin view, and replaced in turn 
in 1756 by the more familiar one torn down in 1833. This is the only 
representation that exists of the 1706 building, which like its predeces- 
sors and successors bore such an important part in the life of the Col- 
lege. Facing the south, it stood on Watch House Hill just to the 
south of its successor and southwest of the present Lehman Hall. 
The earlier house erected in 1650 had become so dilapidated that the 
inhabitants voted on 12 July 1703 to proceed to the erection of a new 
one and appointed Captain Andrew Belcher, Thomas Brattle, John 
Leverett, Colonel Francis Foxcroft, Deacon Walter Hastings, Cap- 
tain Thomas Oliver, and William Russell ‘a committee to advise and 
consider the model and charge of building said meeting-house.’ On — 
6 December 1705 it was ‘voted that the sum of two hundred and eighty 
pounds be levied on said inhabitants’* for the purpose. On 28 Sep- 
tember 1703 the Corporation voted that ‘the Sum of Sixty pounds be 
Allowed out of the Colledg Treasury tow* the building a New Meet- 
ing house in Cambridg.’* Again, on 6 August 1706, it was “Voted 
that Mr Leverett w*t the treasurer take care for the building of a Pew 
for the Presidents Family in the meeting House now a building, & 
about the Students Seats in Said meeting House. the Charge of the 
Pew to be Defrawed out of the Collige Treasury.’ The house was 
duly raised and opened for worship on 13 October 1706. 

In 1717 an upper gallery was installed, giving the building as seen 
in the view; the Corporation on 6 September 1717 voting that ‘the 
College wilbe ready to allow out of the Treasury one Seventh pt of 
the Charge of raising the Meeting house, and erecting an upper Tier 
of Gallerys; Provided, The Frontier Gallery that Now is, wt the 
two Wings, shal, as of right it ought to be, and as their necessity calls 
for it, be Surrendred to the Use of the Scholars, and So much room 
in the Side Gallery contiguous to the Front-Gallery afores4, as Shalbe 
equall to a Seventh pt of the New Gallerys w shalbe Erected, be de- 
clared and Entred in the Town Book of Records as the Right and 
pportionable pt of the Meeting-house belonging to the College and 


*For these votes see Paige, History of Cambridge, p. 286. 

* This and following votes of the Corporation regarding the First Church appear 
in ‘Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV and XVI, cxxii (n. 4), 371, 
376, 4375 757: 
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deliver’d to the Use of the 54 College, as there shalbe Occasion therefor: 
The $4 pt of the s¢ Side-Gallery to be taken & Set off square from front 
to Rear.’ 

The College again contributed one seventh of the cost of extensive 
repairs made to the Meetinghouse in 1746. Finally the house was torn 
down in 1756, to be replaced by the fourth Meetinghouse, which was 
raised on 17 November 1756 and to which the College also con- 
tributed a portion of the cost. This is described in the account of 
the Warren View (No. 7) following. 


The third state of the Burgis-Price View of Boston as shown here- 
with in Plate VIII is reproduced from the Shattuck copy, through the 
courtesy of the owner. 
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President Eliot and Dr Holmes 
Leap Forward 


R ELIOT became President in the late spring of 1869. 

Up to that time, the Medical School had pursued a 

serene and complacent course for many years, carefully 

avoiding any hazardous steps or leaps. As a result, Dr 

A. P. Peabody, Acting President, in presenting his report for the year 

before Mr Eliot’s induction, was able to announce to the Overseers 

that the School had never occupied a higher position.’ Its chief weak- 

ness was an embarrassment at having to refuse all the new students 

wishing to enroll, since there was no room for them; their demands 

already had strained the capacity of the lecture rooms and within the 

past few years had twice required makeshift enlargements of the build- 
ing. 

Mr Eliot assumed command in the fall. At the Medical Faculty 
meeting on the first of November, Dr James C. White, a classmate 
of his, succeeded in getting through a resolution that the new Presi- 
dent be invited to attend all future meetings.” This was a radical de- 
parture from tradition because heretofore scarcely any member of the 
University in Cambridge had had more than bowing acquaintance 
with the doctors of the Medical School in Boston; certainly, no Presi- 
dent had ever bothered to attend a Faculty meeting. 

The President’s reply was characteristic and rather more than to the 
point: * 

Cambridge 
3 Nov. 1869 
Dear Sir, 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of Nov znd in- 
forming me of the wish of the Medical Faculty that I preside at their meetings. 


* Forty-fourth Annual Report of the President of Harvard College to the Over- 
seers (Cambridge, Mass., 1869), pp. 27-28. 

* This and other information about the Faculty appears in the Faculty Records 
of the Medical School. 

* This letter was found recently in the Medical School Library among some old 
papers. 
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I had proposed to attend those meetings in accordance with the Statutes of 
the University, and it will be doubly agreeable to me to do so in response to 
the cordial invitation of the Faculty itself. 


May I beg you to send me notice of the Faculty meetings by mail a few 


days in advance? 
Very truly yours 


Charles W. Eliot 
Dr. Calvin Ellis 


Dean of the Medical Faculty 


During the fall of 1869 and the spring of 1870, as judged by the 
Faculty Records, he came to meetings regularly, presiding with dig- 
nity, feeling his way carefully, listening to what went on, and making 
only occasional suggestions for better organization. Yet the force of 
his presence was felt at once. After only a few encounters, that very 
shrewd observer, Dr O. W. Holmes, wrote a gossipy letter to his 
friend Mr J. L. Motley in England about affairs at home.* Among other 
matters, he described the new President; how he attended every meet- 
ing of the Medical Faculty, keeping the doctors up until eleven or 
twelve at night discussing new arrangements and driving as if he were 
the first man who ever sat on the box. Dr Holmes was entertained 
by his way of doing things although he confessed that he did not care 
much for some of the changes which the President apparently had in 
mind. To him, they seemed unnecessarily extreme and promised to 
be upsetting to so pleasant and smoothly running a vehicle as the 
School had been for the last fifty or sixty years. 

The Faculty in those days was in the habit of meeting in the evening, 
not oftener than once a month, and at some member’s house; at that 
particular time at Dr Henry J. Bigelow’s, 52 Beacon Street. To go 
from Cambridge to Beacon Hill on winter nights must have been no 
mean task for a man of even Mr Eliot’s vigor. Yet he made the journey 
without complaint and as often as necessary. 

In 1871, perhaps at his instigation, the general problem of medical 
education was brought up for discussion. On January sixth, Dr White 
recalled the proposal by Dr J. B. S. Jackson of a year ago that each 
student should be required to pass a satisfactory examination in every 
department before obtaining his degree; he asked that it now be ac- 
cepted. This was a disturbing thought; to appreciate what it meant, 
one must remember that there were nine departments in the School 


*j. T. Morse, Jr, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Boston and New 
York, 1896), II, 186-188. 
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and that a man needed to pass only five of their examinations to have 
his work regarded as satisfactory. In other words, Dr White seemed 
to propose a hurdle nearly twice as high as had existed heretofore. 
Naturally, a long discussion followed, with leaders of the Old Guard 
— Dr Bigelow and Dr Holmes — opposing such a change. The upshot 
was that Dr White’s resolution was tabled, to be reconsidered eight 
days later at a special meeting. 

This meeting was fully attended and, now, a second bolt was stuck. 
Dr White’s resolution was read once again, whereupon Dr Ellis, who 
besides being Dean was also Professor of Clinical Medicine, said that 
he had an idea which he would like to present for discussion along with 
Dr White’s proposal. In his opinion, the present system of medical 
education at Harvard was astonishingly poor; it was little more than 
a series of false starts, sudden stoppages, and frequent repetitions. He 
thought that this should be corrected; all recitations and lectures 
should be blended together so that a systematic course of instruction 
should be offered which would follow a regular progression from 
beginning to end. Naturally, any student taking such a course must 
pass all its examinations before graduation. 

As a matter of fact, Dr Ellis was in no way exaggerating. The School 
offered two series of lectures a year, one in the fall and the other in the 
spring. A man could get a medical degree by taking two such courses 
in a three-year period (they might or might not be the same lectures 
repeated — as chance directed), and in addition he must have three years 
of clinical work under a preceptor who need have no connection with 
the School but might be practicing poor medicine in some remote and 
obscure district. The system could not have been much worse. 

Once again a long discussion followed and the result was the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to render a formal report on two such 
important and debatable suggestions. The Committee, which the 
President nominated, comprised Dr White, Dr Ellis, and Dr David W. 
Cheever. 

The Committee worked industriously and in about two months’ 
time circularized the Faculty with a small pamphlet which expressed 
their views as clearly as possible. In brief, they proposed that the 
School provide a systematic three-year course of medical education 
of two terms each year: anatomy, physiology, and chemistry were to 
be taught in the first year; pathology, medicine, and surgery in the 
second year; and pathology, more advanced medicine and surgery, 
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therapeutics, and obstetrics in the third year. Each student was to 
do laboratory work in anatomy and chemistry, and clinical work in 
the hospitals. None could advance with his class until he had passed 
at least a majority of the examinations in the studies of the year. The 
examinations were to be conducted, in part, by questions and answers 
upon paper — another departure, since heretofore the examinations 
had been oral. And finally, no student should receive a degree until 
he had passed a satisfactory examination in all subjects. 

The discussion and conflict of opinion which the pamphlet pro- 
voked is most interesting. The proposed plan met with whole-hearted 
approval from a few members of the faculty. Two conservative pro- 
fessors — Dr E. H. Clarke and Dr J. B. S. Jackson — liked it in prin- 
ciple but felt that times were not right to experiment with it. In those 
days the School was a proprietary affair, practically dependent on stu- 
dent fees for its upkeep. Both Dr Clarke and Dr Jackson feared that 
so long a process of education as was contemplated, carried on entirely 
in Boston, would cut down the number of students who could afford to 
enroll and the result would be fewer Harvard Medical School gradu- 
ates practicing medicine in New England. Such an eventuality, they 
believed, would be unfair to the people. Dr Bigelow, apparently, was 
against the proposal. 

Dr Holmes had formed definite views which he took pains to express 
in writing. Why he did this is not wholly clear; he was a facile speaker, 
quick-witted in conversation, and not at all shy. The Faculty meetings 
were informal, not more than seven or eight men ever being present. 
He could easily have said what he had in mind wittily and forcefully; 
yet for some reason he prepared a manuscript which covers six pages 
of foolscap.° It is written in his own unmistakable hand, contains only 
a few corrections — illustrating how readily his pen flowed when it 
touched paper — and gives a clear picture of his ideas on medical edu- 
cation at that particular time. 

The Faculty Record for the evening of 16 March 1871 states that 
among other happenings Dr Holmes read a paper which he had pre- 
pared. Therefore, one must imagine oneself among a group of seven, 
sitting in an easy chair, in Dr Bigelow’s drawing-room half-way up 
Beacon Hill overlooking the Common, and listening to Dr Holmes as 
he stands beside a table with a lamp on it. 

*This manuscript came recently to light among papers in the Medical School 
Library. 
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I ask your permission to read a disquisition of ten minutes in length, and 
four minutes of comment on the printed plan in our hands. — 

My general opinion as to the proper character of medical education is so 
well expressed in the language of a distinguished medical teacher, Dr. Latham, 
that I beg leave to read a short extract from one of his Clinical Lectures. 

‘In our day there is little fear that students will be spoiled by the recom- 
mendation of their instructors to be content with a scanty knowledge, and 
trust to their own sagacity for the rest. They are not likely to suffer harm by 
having Sydenham held up as an example for imitation. The fear is of another 
kind (and it is well grounded), namely, that many men of the best abilities and 
good education will be deterred from prosecuting physic as a profession, in 
consequence of the necessity indiscriminately laid upon all for impossible 
attainments. 

‘Let us take care then what we are about, and beware how we change the 
character of the English practitioner of physic. He is sound and unpretending 
and full of good sense. What he wants is a-little more careful, and a somewhat 
larger instruction in what bears directly upon the practical part of his pro- 
fession. Give it him (indeed we are giving it him) and he will become more 
trustworthy and more respected every day. But for all that is beyond this, 
we may recommend it, but we must not insist upon it; we must leave it for 
each man to pursue according to his leisure, his opportunities and his capacity, 
and not exaggerate it into a matter of necessity for all.’ 

Apart from clinical instruction nine tenths of what is taught in our medical 
schools is soon forgotten, because never wanted for any practical purpose. Few 
practitioners of any eminence could pass a decent examination in Anatomy, 
Physiology, Chemistry, or even Materia Medica. They forget most of the 
details of these branches; they retain the knowledge which they got at the bed- 
side and use at the bedside. 

Clinical teaching is the essential of a city school. All the other kinds of 
instruction, even anatomical, can be successfully given in the small provincial 
schools * by young men without experience or standing in the community. 
But clinical teaching comes with authority only from men who have made a 
reputation as wise and successful practitioners. The time of such men is very 
valuable, and if their services are wanted they must be well paid. A city school 
must therefore have endowed professorships or large classes. 

This school, which has only a single endowed professorship has, after three 
generations of labor with partial success, at last obtained classes large enough 
to pay tolerably well those who are engaged in instruction. If it adopts 
measures that diminish its classes and in the same proportion its receipts, it will 
lose its best instructors and become a withered branch of the University, as is 
the Medical Department of Yale.” 


* Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Yale, the University of Vermont, and the Albany Medical 
College were helping to furnish New England practitioners. Presumably, Dr Holmes 
regarded these as ‘provincial schools.’ 

"Shortly after 1800 the Yale Medical School became an active and growing de- 
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It may lose its classes in two ways: by teaching too large a proportion of 
what is called ‘science’ in distinction from the Art of healing, which is the chief 
object of the school, and secondly by insisting on too hard terms for graduation. 

If the socalled ‘scientific’ training is carried too far there will spring up an- 
other school having clinical teaching as its chief object, and making all other 
teaching secondary and subsidiary, as it should be. The Science and Art of 
Medicine are now so extended that they must take most of their outside know!l- 
edge ready made, as the agriculturist takes his chemical and geological knowl- 
edge. I think the profession is fast filling up with chemical, microscopical and 
physiological experts, who are clinical and therapeutic sciolists. The Bellevue 
Hospital College with its twelve hundred beds, confesses by its name what is 
the true point of departure of training for real work.® 

I agree that Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and Materia 
Medica, Lecture-room branches, wholly or in part, must be taught systemati- 
cally, and that this involves many details in themselves merely curious and 
interesting. But the greatest care should be taken to insist on the essentials. 
Every course should be based on a syllabus containing only the vital parts of 
each branch, and the examination should require, as a minimum, only leading 
principles and portable and applicable knowledge of details. There should be, 
so to speak, A shorter Catechism for each of these auxiliary branches, in which 
the essentials for Academic salvation should be succinctly laid down. If the stu- 
dent does not have it in print, the Professor should have it in his head. The 
weight of the examination should fall where it belongs; on thorough fitness 
for all the branches the candidate professes to practice. Let it be understood 
that we will not tolerate ignorance of any part of science we undertake to 
teach but that our requirements in all but the practical branches are within 
the reach of moderate intelligence and reasonable industry. 

The Lecture courses should include a great deal more than the meagre 
amount of knowledge absolutely required. They must be worthy of the atten- 
tion of the best class of students, and at the same time brought within range of 
the average mind of the class. 

In one word full instruction and rigorous examination in the great prac- 
tical branches; full instruction, with emphasis on leading facts and principles, 
and limited demands in the examination, on the subsidiary branches. We must 
consult the interests of two very different classes of students; first those who 
study for their degree, that they may be in condition to earn their living by 


partment of the University, and its number of students increased rapidly. After the 
Civil War, however, it became less popular and in 1871 had only a handful of stu- 
dents left. Dean Francis G. Blake (H.M.S. 1913) suggests that this withering was 
due in part to administrative indifference but in part also to an effort to set educa- 
tional standards above the School’s financial resources. 

*The Bellevue Hospital College of Medicine was established in 1861 and pro- 
posed to integrate as closely as possible all phases of medical education with work 
at the bedside. It achieved popularity quickly and by 1871 was a large and flourish- 
ing institution. 
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practice, which includes many good men, and second those who study to learn 
thoroughly so as to be best fitted for practice, which includes the best men. 
As for the semi-scientific dilettanti who hover about medical schools, the course 
of instruction cannot be arranged with reference to their particular preferences. 
Neither are the Academic chairs places to display the accomplishments of 
young students of specialties who have not been toned down by practical ex- 
perience. All such instruction should be voluntary on the students’ part, like 
the University courses, and not allowed to interfere with thorough drilling in 
the practical branches. Frangois Poupart, made famous by the ligament which 
Fallopius described before him, passed a brilliant examination at the Hotel 
Dieu, and then confessed that he did not even know how to bleed a patient. 
So he cheerfully went to work and began his studies all over again. 

I consider that the Hospitals, Infirmaries and other public charities of this 
city owe the Profession something like a hundred graduates yearly, and that 
if Harvard University means that these hundred students shall have her seal 
on their diplomas, she must remember that what her scholastic teaching gives 
them is mainly for the purpose of rendering the clinical instruction given in 
these charities effective. 

I am ready for a step onward, perhaps for a stride, but not quite ready for 
aleap.... 

I am ready for a progressive programme, which is the course I have recom- 
mended for many years to those who have time and means. 

I would examine annually or twice yearly on the studies of each year, and 
turn the student by in any branch in which he was unfitted to pass, giving him 
credit for all in which he succeeded. No student, whether he advanced with 
his class or not, should be examined a second time on a subject in which he 
had passed. This is a very grave measure, but I do not see how we can teach 
a branch and give the student a certificate of fitness when we know he is not 
fit so far as one department is concerned. Better make the study of that branch 
voluntary at once. 

As to the requirement of a year in our school, I am ready to consider the 
matter further before deciding how to vote. 

I would try to keep our classes large, first by giving a maximum of clinical 
instruction at the expense of the scholastic branches and secondly by making 
the examination in these branches turn on their simplest principles and most 
ir:portant facts. 


After Dr Holmes completed this ‘disquisition of ten minutes in 
length, and four minutes of comment,’ the Faculty voted, after a little 
further discussion, to adopt the new plan. This action proved to be 
no mere stride or step but a tremendous leap forward. 

The Records do not show how individual members of the Faculty 
cast their votes, but Mr Eliot’s vivid reminiscence may well apply to 
this occasion: 
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I found that certain members of the Faculty were resolutely opposed to any 
change whatever in the policies and programmes of the School, and particularly 
to the institution of a two years’ course or a three years’ course of progressive 
studies. Soon I saw the Faculty divide itself into two parts; one intensely con- 
servative, the other open to suggestion and change, some of them looking for 
progress. Now Dr. Holmes was an extreme conservative for about four months, 
during which this debate went on. At last, one night he voted against Dr. 
Bigelow, who was advocating standing still in all respects, to my great surprise 
and to Dr. Bigelow’s greater. The Faculty soon adjourned. . . . As I was 
standing by the centre table in the parlor Dr. Holmes came up to me and said, 
‘Mr. President, you have undoubtedly seen what is the matter with me.’ I 
could not say that I had. Screwing the ball of his thumb round on the top of 
the table, Dr. Holmes went on — ‘I have been under Dr. Bigelow’s thumb so 
long, that I have not been able to get out from under.’ ® 


If this vote was indeed on the adoption of the new plan, Dr Holmes 
leapt then and there, in spite of his well-expressed caution. 

In any case, the Doctor’s Declaration of Independence turned him 
into a steady advocate thereafter for improvement in the School. The 
President appointed him to the committee to give effect to the new 
plan, and he had a great deal to do with perfecting the final details 
prior to its launching. The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal said, 
when this radical departure was first brought under public scrutiny: 
‘It marks a new era in the history of American medicine, and gives a 
value to the medical degree which it has never yet known in our 
country. . . . The University, by these changes, throws off the im- 
putation of seeking to turn out a large number of doctors; on the con- 
trary, it has the honorable distinction of leading the van among Ameri- 
can medical schools in substantially elevating the standard of education. 
It will send forth medical men inferior to none in the land, and will 
receive the respect of the profession both at home and abroad.’ *° 

It is interesting how far-sighted our predecessors proved to be. The 
curriculum of medical education which was established in this manner 
during the early days of Mr Eliot’s Presidency has largely persisted, 
so that as one reads ‘A Plan of Instruction in the Medical Department 
of Harvard University’ prepared in 1871, it still seems a good model 
for 1947. 

One would like to believe that by its adoption the School has suc- 


°C. W. Eliot, ‘Oliver Wendell Holmes,’ The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
XXXI (1923), 460. 

* From an editorial, ‘Important Changes in the Medical Department of Harvard 
University,’ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, LXXXIV (1871), 284-285. 
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ceeded in fulfilling the prediction of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. For the School continues to develop good doctors, year after 
year, who receive the respect of the profession both at home and abroad. 
This must, in part at least, be due to the fact that so much of the advice 
of Dr Holmes has survived. Teachers in the School still appreciate the 
essentiality of good clinical instruction; lecturers and demonstrators 
always offer a great deal more than the mere amount of knowledge 
absolutely required, and the enthusiasm of the students who become 
interested in some special subject is carefully guided, never being per- 
mitted to interfere with their thorough drilling in the practical 
branches. Basically, as Dr Holmes said, the seal of Harvard University 
on a medical diploma continues to mean that its owner has been com- 
petently trained to render effective service to sick people. 


REGINALD Fitz 











The Undergraduate and the 
Harvard Library, 1877-1937 


ETWEEN 1877 and 1937 the Harvard Library grew from 
a collection of 414,215 volumes and pamphlets, the bulk 
of them kept in a building already forty years old and open 
only during daylight hours, to a collection of 3,863,150, 
scattered for convenience in many places, but the greater part housed 
in a relatively modern building, kept open until ten at night.’ Of 
course the undergraduate enrollment increased during this time too; 
from 813 to 3,735, to be exact. But whereas there were 509 books 
for each undergraduate in 1877, there were 1,034 in 1937. However, 
had the complexities inherent in a great collection of books offset the 
more liberal provision of material? Both the Faculty and the students 
were aware of this problem and attempted in various ways to meet it. 
These included, in the early part of the period under consideration, _ 
subscription libraries managed by the students, and reserved books; 
later, class-room and laboratory libraries; and finally, Widener’s great 
reading room, a separate library for freshmen, and the House libraries. 
No one of these was ever the complete answer, but during two thirds 
of the period the main effort was directed towards the attainment of a 
single large reading room, while it has been of recent years that the 
value of smaller, more strategically placed libraries has been realized. 
Changing methods of instruction have been reflected in the library 
system; and through all the expedients, the gropings, the heated dis- 
cussions, real contributions to librarianship and to education have 
emerged. 

The modern conception of the relation of the college library to the 
undergraduate is generally credited to Justin Winsor, who became 
Librarian in 1877, after nine fruitful years as head of the Boston Public 
Library. But just as some of President Eliot’s reforms were fore- 
shadowed during the administration of his predecessor, Thomas Hill, 
so some of Winsor’s were attempted under Library Sibley, though not, 
probably, with his wholehearted consent. The obstacles to the free 

* These figures include all the University Libraries, for undergraduates may use 


the Departmental Libraries, if necessary, and cards for these libraries appear in the 
Union Catalogue at Widener. 
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use of books by students from the building of the second Harvard 
Hall to the retirement of Sibley have been portrayed by the present 
Librarian in a preceding article.” One compensating factor, as he 
points out, was the ‘society libraries of the students’; in 1873, the last 
year they appear in the college catalogue, they numbered 16,000 vol- 
umes. But these were not available to all students, nor could they keep 
up with current publications. Accordingly, in 1872, the students or- 
ganized their own Reading Room Association, designed to supply 
current newspapers and periodicals for the sum of two dollars a year. 
The Harvard Advocate took up the cause; President Eliot agreed to 
allow the use of the lower floor of Massachusetts Hall. Four hundred 
subscriptions were raised, enough to furnish the room, to pay a sopho- 
more curator $2.50 a week, and to buy subscriptions to a respectable 
number of newspapers, including foreign. But difficulties soon arose 
over persons who tried to use the room without subscribing. And 
after a lapse in 1879 and a reorganization in 1883, the Association dis- 
solved for good in 1884.° Presumably the newspapers went to the 
College Library. Another library open only to subscribers was that of 
the Harvard Union, established in 1901. That too finally was taken 
over by the University; quite rightly, libraries-by-subscription were 
not to be the answer to the problem of the student and the library. 
The introduction of the reserved book system, and of the methods 
of teaching which it implies, was first undertaken by Professors Henry 
Torrey and Henry Adams of the History Department. Writing in 
the Boston Evening Transcript of 5 November 1913, ‘K.V.S.’ recalls: 
“There came Torrey, watchful for his history alcove that it be supplied 
with everything new and valuable. . . . It was he who first took down 
the “No admittance” bars and opened his alcove for the free access of 
his students, placing in it tables and chairs, and making it attractive, that 
his classes might love to live with the books and not merely refer to 
them.’ The contribution of Henry Adams to the new methods of 
teaching is well known; he describes it himself in the Education: ‘Since 
no textbooks existed, the professor refused to profess, knowing no 
more than his students, and they read what they pleased and com- 


*Keyes D. Metcalf, “The Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 1765-1877,’ 
Harvard Library Bulletin, 1 (1947), 29-51. 
* Notes on the new reading room appear in the Advocate for 22 December 1871, 


g and 20 February and 22 March 1872. The annual Harvard Index contains lists of 
officers of the Association. 
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pared their results.’* Dissatisfied with conditions in the Library, 
Adams in 1875 addressed the following petition to the Corporation: 


The Undersigned, Assistant Professor of History, respectfully presents the 
following petition to the Honorable the Corporation of Harvard College. 


The Undersigned has the duty of instructing a number of students in the de- 
partment of History. He requires of them that each one shall use to the 
utmost possible extent the resources of the College Library. Without doing so, 
they cannot acquire the training which it is his principal object to give them. 

As the Library is at present arranged it is impossible for them to use it to 


proper advantage. The students require room, especially table-room, which 
is not given them. 


The Undersigned respectfully represents that this inconvenience is wholly 
unnecessary. One half the floor of the library is now occupied by show-cases, 
stands, or other fixtures, which do not necessarily belong there and which add 
nothing to the proper usefulness of the institution. 


The Undersigned respectfully requests that these cases, &c, may be removed 
and that a long table may, so soon as the Honorable Corporation think proper, 
be substituted. If this be done, the Undersigned believes that the students will 
have sufficient accommodation for all their immediate wants. 

Respectfully presented 


Cambridge. 14 Decr. 1875 /s/ Henry Adams *® 


The petition brought action, for President Eliot, in his report for 
1876-77, states that the floor has been cleared and ‘is to be given up 
entirely to the accommodation of persons who are consulting books.’ 
Justin Winsor, himself a scholar, approved completely of the new 
methods of teaching and the system of reserved books. An excellent 
statement of his attitude is to be found in his preliminary report to 
President Eliot, for 1876-77: ‘Books may be accumulated and guarded, 
and the result is sometimes called a library: but if books are made to 
help and spur men on in their own daily work, the library becomes a 
vital influence; the prison is turned into a workshop.’ Winsor soon did 
away, as he had already done at the Boston Public Library, with the 
calling in of books for annual examination and the closing of the 
Library for cleaning. He inaugurated a system of ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
whereby questions could be posted, for anyone with the requisite in- 
formation to answer. By 1880 students were being admitted to the 
“The Education of Henry Adams (Boston and New York, 1918), p. 303. 


*This petition, with similar documents quoted in this account, is preserved in 
the Harvard University Archives. 
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stacks; tickets were given for limited periods of time. Of his extension 
of the alcove and reserved book collections, he writes in his first com- 
plete report, for 1877-78: 


The students can handle — this absolute contact with books is, in my judg- 
ment, humanizing — the newer books, as they stand on certain shelves, for a 
while after their accession; and alcoves, with tables, are also given to an ever- 
changing collection of books, designated by the several professors as collateral 
reading for their classes. These latter books, now conspicuously labelled with 
a different color for each professor, are retained from circulation, except at 
hours when the Library is not open . . . With this rearrangement of the hall, 
I had reserved in my mind the series of lower alcoves — removing the present 
central cases and substicuting tables—to contain a succession of collections 
of the most useful books in all departments of knowledge, each alcove being 
given to a particular branch, of which the students could have unfettered en- 
joyment. I think there can be no difficulty about sufficient oversight; and I 
have confidence that it will stimulate inquiry, and give new resources to the 
instructors. I would not have these collections permanent, but shifting from 
year to year. Ten and even twenty thousand volumes can thus, I judge, be 
most profitably disposed. 


The results of Winsor’s activity were described by Henry Ware in 
the Harvard Register for October 1880: 


The books have been re-arranged in the new wing since his accession; the 
old Gore Hall has been devoted to the purposes of a reading-room; the hours 
cf use have been extended, so that the doors are open even in vacation nearly 
as many hours as they formerly were in term time. Sunday even sees them 
open; and, as soon as proper means of lighting are devised, the evenings as 
well as the days can be devoted to study within the walls of the library. A 
new life and spirit seem to pervade the place; and it is safe to say that a public 
library does not exist to which readers are more cordially welcomed, or more 
intelligently and courteously aided in their researches, than the library of 
Harvard College under its present enlightened and modern management. 


The new Librarian had the full support of the President, who, in his 
report for 1877-78, rejoiced that ‘the Library gives abundant evi- 
dence of the inventiveness, experience, and energy of the Librarian.’ 

Problems raised by overcrowding, which were to plague the Library 
authorities for the next thirty-five years, soon faced Winsor. Space 
gained by the addition of 1877, in which modern stack construction 
was used for the first time in America, was soon filled up. Here, in a 
letter from Winsor to Eliot, dated 29 October 1892, is a typical state- 
ment of the case: ‘I wish to notify you that of this day, at the begin- 
ning of cold weather, we are all blocked in our Reading Room, and 
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every chair, we can find space for on the floor and in the gallery is 
filled, and many of the sitters are without table facilities. Our Cloak 
room is packed, and we have been obliged to let students carry their 
overcoats into the reading room. Our delivery room is crowded to 
the detriment of its administration. Our stack is gorged, and confusion 
is increasing. The thought of what we shall experience a few weeks 
hence is alarming.’ That part of the quotation referring to crowded 
conditions in the reading room might easily have been written today. 
Without electricity, the Library had to close before four o’clock on 
some winter afternoons. Though an effort was made to raise funds 
for lighting in 1886, and the students petitioned that lights be installed 
in 1889, the Corporation, with an eye on the College treasury, was 
reluctant to go ahead. The plaster was crumbling (Sibley had noticed 
this back in the seventies); and on Thanksgiving Day, 1889, a fifty- 
pound corner ornament fell onto a table in the reading room, ‘where 
on ordinary days a student might be sitting.’* Planning and hoping 
for an addition, or even a new building, became the Librarian’s chief 
concern. 

Early plans for enlargement hinged on a separate reading room, 
perhaps with smaller rooms for class libraries opening off it. Winsor 
favored this arrangement; writing in the Harvard Register for Janu- 
ary 1880, he states: “We can hardly hope our college libraries will do 
all that they should in connection with the classes, until libraries are 
built with class-rooms contiguous to the alcoves. A disused apartment 
in the Harvard Library has been divided into three stalls, with shelves 
about the tables to hold a large number of books; and here the pro- 
fessor brings his class, and illustrates the modes of research.’ President 
Eliot, in his report for 1883-84, urged a separate reading room. If 
the new building had ample coat-rooms and dressing-rooms, he felt 
that ‘students who had no rooms in Cambridge might find themselves 
comfortably provided for at the reading-room during the whole work- 
ing day.’ Still no donor came forward, and in 1890 the students started 
a subscription. They raised $3,530; a subsequent appeal to the alumni 
brought in an additional $18,000. Even in those days this was much 
too little; so everyone took heart when it was rumored that a donor 
had been found. Plans were actually drawn up for an octagonal build- 
ing, to be located on the hill towards Quincy Street. It was to be 
connected to Gore Hall by a lean-to, which would house the delivery 

*Letter of Winsor to Eliot, 2 December 1889. 
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desk. The prospective donor " died, however, before the gift was made. 
Although the failure to obtain a new library at this time was a heavy 
blow, it now seems obvious that the plans were such that deferment 
of the new building was really a blessing. 

Finally, in 1895-96, the Corporation, using the money raised by sub- 
scription in 1890, plus some of its own, renovated Gore Hall. Part of 
the old lofty reading room was turned into stacks and a new reading 
room constructed across the top of the former. This provided seats 
for 225 students, while the History Room, over the Delivery Desk, 
accommodated 50 more. And at long last the Library was wired for 
electricity. It was realized that the reading room arrangements were 
only temporary; in fact, ventilating problems soon made the use of the 
large reading room in summer almost impossible. A rotary fan proving 
unsuccessful, a large awning like a tent-fly was spread over the entire 
roof. All of this was too much for the editors of the Lampoon, who, 
in a fake issue of the Crimson, dated 30 May 1901, ran a scratched-up 
picture of a monumental room, which purported to be a new reading 
room for Gore Hall offered by an unknown donor. “The present 
accommodation having become manifestly insufficient,’ the news item 
states, ‘it was deemed advisable to remove the stacks in Room E, to the 
left of the present reading room, as one enters. The books have been 
placed in carefully sealed boxes in the basement, until suitable accom- 
modations can be obtained for them. The desks are to be of hard 
Georgia pine, and are fitted with a new system of drop lights, as seen 
in the cut.’ 

Balked in his efforts to obtain a new building, Winsor turned to the 
multiplication and strengthening of the class and laboratory libraries, 
outside Gore Hall, and to the provision of special collections within. 
Libraries in United States History and in Political Economy were the 
first two class-room libraries of importance. They had been set up 
in University Hall in 1886; shortly they were transferred to Harvard 
Hall where, with collectioris in Social Questions and European History, 
they formed a reading room for the elementary courses in the social 
sciences. The Social Questions books were transferred to Emerson 
Hall in 1905, but the other collections remained in Harvard Hall, 
which grew more and more crowded, until the construction of Wid- 
ener. In 1897, the Child Memorial Library, a collection of books 
in English literature, was opened as a tribute to Professor Francis 


"Later identified as Frederick L. Ames, ’54, Fellow of Harvard College 1888-93. 
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James Child. Special collections in French, German, Romance, and 
Sanskrit were established in Warren House in 1899. Some of these 
were closed collections, open to graduate students with keys, and so 
became the ancestors of the rooms on the top floor of Widener. 
Efforts to make more books available to undergraduates within 
Gore Hall itself included selections of reference books, periodicals, 
and modern literature, maintained in the reading and delivery rooms. 
Reporting on this material for the year 1886-87, Winsor wrote: ‘In 
addition to the books reserved by instructors, now amounting to 6280 
volumes, there are in the reading-room 1784 volumes carefully selected 
for students’ reading by the instructors in the several departments. 
Of these, 1300 are English, 335 French, 105 German, and 44 Italian. 
The use of these books is not governed by the restrictions applied to 
reserved books, but the books may be taken out as other books are.’ 
Here, perhaps, is the ancestor of the browsing collections so common 
today. With the construction of the Union, a student activities center, 
in 1901, recreational and extra-curricular reading was made much 
more attractive. In his first report, for the year 1897-98, Librarian 
Lane wrote of these collections: ‘To these [reserved and reference 
books] should be added the books in the Harvard Hall reading-room 
(3,959) and those in the other class-room and laboratory libraries 
(16,546), making altogether, at present, about 40,000 volumes which 
are directly accessible in an informal manner to the members of the 
University.’ In spite of the disadvantages of breaking up the collec- 
tions, not wholly offset by centralized cataloguing and supervision, 
these class-room libraries have increased, accounting now for a large 
part of the fifty-two special libraries in the Harvard Library system. 
Winsor died in 1897, just after his return from England, where he 
had represented the American Library Association at an international 
conference. Though his chief contribution to the Harvard Lib. 
was the liberalizing of the lending of books, he still believed there was 
no substitute for owning them. He wrote to Eliot: ‘The pressure is 
constant to buy duplicates. It is met sparingly . . . I deem it one of 
the most unsatisfactory phases of our student life that there is a dis- 
inclination to count the ownership of books among the necessities of a 
college course.’ * His successor was William Coolidge Lane, Librarian 
of the Boston Athenaeum, and a former member of the Harvard Li- 
brary staff. As Winsor’s extra-curricular interests lay in American his- 
* Letter of Winsor to Eliot, 17 October 1887. 
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tory, particularly of the period of exploration, so Lane’s lay in anti- 
quarian investigations, especially into Harvard history. From his first 
report, it was evident that Lane meant to follow the paths laid out by 
Winsor. And during the next dozen years, as during the previous 
twelve, the Libray’s history may be written in terms of the need of 
larger quarters. But now the basic purposes of a college library came 
up for consideration, and President Eliot at times found himself on the 
opposite side of the fence from the librarians. 

Hints of Eliot’s position are to be found in his report for the year 
1885-86: “The justification of the enormous expense which is involved 
in the accumulation and maintenance of a great university library is not 
to be found in the daily use which the mass of the students will make of 
it. A much cheaper instrument would serve them. The justification 
must be found in its indispensableness to teachers, authors, and other 
thorough scholars, and to students having exceptional work in hand.’ 
In his report for 1892-93, however, the new methods of instruction re- 
ceive his complete support: ‘However troublesome and costly it may 
be to teach thousands of students the abundant use of books, it is the 
most important lesson that can be given them during their student life.’ 
By 1898-99 he was willing to put some limit upon the number of books 
to which the students need access: ‘A library for the use of young 
students feels the encumbrance of masses of dead books on the shelves, 
and of useless cards in the catalogue drawers more than any other sort 
of library; for large bodies of young men in process of education want 
easy access to many live books in rapid succession, but have small in- 
terest in superseded books.’ Addressing various library clubs in 1902, 
Eliot advocated a division of books into ‘live’ and ‘dead’, and a storage 
of the dead ones in economical fashion. Many librarians jumped to the 
defense of their complete collections. And Professor Kittredge marked 
in the backs of the books which he consulted in the stacks of Gore Hall 
the date and his initials, so that they at least would not be considered 
‘dead.’ Today, in somewhat modified form, President Eliot’s sugges- 
tion has been acted upon by a group of libraries in the Boston region, 
including Harvard. 

So much for the public record. In private, Lane wrote to Eliot; 
‘Should not the primary object of a great university library be to 
supply the needs of professors and advanced students? By a selection 
of books placed in the Reading-room, or elsewhere, by special lists, 
and by personal guidance, the Library meets the needs of beginners. 
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Hence the accumulation of books in a library does not work to the 
injury of elementary students, for their wants are served in a different 
way.’*® To which Eliot replied: ‘I agree with you that the primary 
object of a university library should be to supply the needs of pro- 
fessors and advanced students; but the way to do that seems to me to 
get the additional books which such persons need at the moment, and 
not to undertake to make huge collections in advance of the expressed 
wishes of the professors and advanced students.’ *® With such a dif- 
ference of opinion as to methods, if not ends, between President and 
Librarian, it was obvious that more study was necessary. So began 
the period of committees. The first committee was weighted in favor 
of the Librarian, for it was made up of the Librarians of the Law, 
Divinity, Museum ‘of Comparative Zoology, and College Libraries, 
plus the Director of the Observatory, and Lane was Secretary. Its 


recommendations were: 


I. Two or more large reading rooms, in which are to be kept general 
reference books and current periodicals, and reserved books for all the elemen- 
tary courses and for some of the more advanced courses; — with provision 
for 500 readers, and shelving for 35,000 volumes. 

II. A series of rooms of moderate size having as far as possible the privacy 
and attractiveness that belong to a good private library, one or more for each 
of the departments that maintains or desires to maintain a separate working 
reference library for its advanced students." 


Here Widener, with its Jarge reading room and its departmental li- 
braries, is definitely foreshadowed. 

Deciding it would be wise to have these findings checked by out- 
side authorities, the Corporation appointed another committee, con- 
sisting of Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, John Shaw Bill- 
ings, Librarian of the New York Public Library, Edward C. Picker- 
ing, Director of the Harvard Observatory, and Lane. The last two 
named had been on the earlier committee. Lane objected to the ap- 
pointment of Billings, whose field had been medicine, for fear that 
the committee would be overweighted in favor of science. As it hap- 
pened, Billings turned in a minority report advocating a limit, within 
the next twenty-five years, of 500,000 volumes for the University 
Library. In the call for the committee, the Corporation had stated: 


*MS memorandum to Eliot on the President’s report for 1900-01. 
* Letter of Eliot to Lane, 26 February 1902. 
™ Submitted 31 March 1902; quoted in Lane’s fifth report (1901-02), p. 214. 
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“The President and Fellows are ready to spend money in order to pro- 
cure one handsome reading-room, but, in general, they feel compelled 
to be distinctly frugal and to consider very carefully the running ex- 
penses of the projected building.’ In the majority report, the pro- 
ponents of library expansion stated: “We believe that a collection of 
books indefinitely growing, containing also the material precious from 
its form or from association, is a cultivating influence which ought not 
to be withdrawn from the student body.’ 

So far neither of the committees had actually decided the question 
of keeping Gore Hall, though both had recommended the employ- 
ment of an architect to study the subject. The Corporation’s views 
at this time appear in a letter from Eliot to Lane, dated 21 June 
1904: ‘Moreover, there is not a single member of the Corporation who 
is converted to the-opinion that it would be expedient for Harvard 
University to maintain an immense, very comprehensive library in the 
College Yard.’ And in his report for 1902-03 Eliot was of the opinion 
that ‘a million books would seem to be a reasonable current stock to 
be kept on hand from generation to generation in the same building 
with the administrative offices and the reading-rooms.’ Therefore, Lane 
began consulting with Herbert L. Warren, Professor of Architecture, 
on the enlargement of Gore Hall. Warren drew up plans for a series 
of additions, which would eventually surround that building com- 
pletely. The Committee of 1901 was asked to study these plans, and 
found them not wholly satisfactory. So outside professionals were 
again called in, in the persons of Guy Lowell, Désiré Despradelle, and 
Charles A. Coolidge, architects. Their reports once and for all banished 
Gore Hall; their plans, in fact, became the basis for Widener Library. 
One of the few differences in the over-all plan is that they placed 
the delivery desk in the position occupied by the memorial room in 
the finished building. 

During this period of planning, the Library continued to function 
as best it could in Gore Hall. In 1900, Librarian Lane was wondering 
why 501 students out of 1,092 did not use the Library. ‘Most of them, 
probably all,’ he wrote in his report, ‘used the reading-rooms and 
class-room libraries, but it is a little remarkable that so many should 
have been satisfied with this, and not have been tempted to borrow 
additional books. The fact that several of the social clubs now sup- 
port much larger and better selected libraries than they formerly did is 
doubtless one reason why many students do not find occasion to bor- 
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row from the College Library.’ One way to bring more students into 
the Library, he suggested in his report for 1901-02, would be to pro- 
vide a more comprehensive collection of books in the reading room. 
‘In the meantime,’ he wrote, ‘it is fortunate that the library of the 
Harvard Union has begun to offer some of the advantages of such a 
collection, and especially in fields which the College reading-room 
has not attempted to occupy.’ * These fields included literature, biog- 
raphy, history, travel, and sport, and the collection was an open-stack 
one. Some of the decline in the circulation of books from the main 
library Lane attributed to this fact, finding it ‘striking evidence of the 
greater pleasure to be had in picking out one’s own books from well 
selected open shelves, even though the books must be read on the 
premises, than in sending for them by messenger after searching in a 
card catalogue, though the stock to select from be larger and though 
the books may be taken to one’s own room and kept for a month.’ 

In 1907 there occurred one of the frequent waves of complaint con- 
cerning the service to students. A member of the junior class wrote 
to the Librarian: ‘It would be asking none too much, I think, to ask 
for freer access to the shelves, for the priviledge [sic] of taking out one 
book for each course pursued (perhaps with the restriction to the 
number of four), for the removal of the high and inconvenient fences 
placed along the center of all the tables in the reading room, for a better 
form of chair in place of those on spindles and above all for prompt 
and courteous attention.’ * A graduate student who was later to meet 
academic administrative problems of his own came to the Library’s 
defense, in a letter printed in the Crimson for 13 May 1907: ‘I beg to 
testify to the uniform courtesy of the hard-worked men, women and 
boys who make the Harvard Library the most efficient and the most ~ 
liberal circulator of books I have ever seen.’ ** It is significant that it 
was the undergraduate who was attacking, the graduate who was de- 
fending the Library. That the undergraduate had some reason on his 
side is to be seen in the following description of the old Gore Hall 
reading room, taken from the Boston Traveller for 6 September 1912. 


*In connection with the work of the Committee of 1902, Lane questioned the 
members of the Faculty as to the use of the Library by their students; unfortunately 
only one reply has been found. 

* Walter M. Stone, ’o8, to Lane, 21 May 1907. The reference to one book for 
each course seems unjustified, for students then were allowed to take out three 
books at a time, and to keep them for a month. 

“Henry N. MacCracken, Ph.D. 1907. 
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“The bare reading room,’ the reporter states, ‘with its poor lighting 
arrangements, its uncomfortable, stiff-backed swivel chairs, its incon- 
venient, antiquated racks and its inevitable susurrus of subdued voices 
has not been an incentive to earnest study.’ 

New names and faces appeared on the scene during the years just 
preceding the building of Widener; many were to come into close 
contact with the students. In 1904 Charles A. Mahady became Super- 
intendent of the Reading Room, a post he held until his retirement in 
1943. In 1909 President Eliot was succeeded by Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell. The next year Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, for some 
time a benefactor of the Library, was appointed to the newly-created 
post of Director. Finally, in the summer of 1912, came the announce- 
ment of a new building, the gift of Mrs George D. Widener, in memory 
of her son, Harry, who had been lost in the sinking of the ‘Titanic.’ 
The books were removed from Gore Hall without delay, two thirds 
of them going to Randall Hall (now the home of the Printing Office), 
the rest to Andover, Robinson, and other buildings. Reading rooms 
were set up in Massachusetts Hall during the three-year building period. 
(Massachusetts Hall, in the course of its varied history, had served as 
a reading room during the reconstruction of 1896, and also as the home 
of the students’ library in 1872.) 

The new building represented a compromise between the library 
theories current at the time and the necessity that it be a memorial. 
Trumbauer, the Philadelphia architect, drew heavily on the plans of 
the earlier committees, especially that of the architects prepared in 
1910. The belief that a reading room should be large and monumental 
was deeply entrenched. Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, told the 
Overseers in 1903 that the present reading room ‘lacks the large spaces 
conducive to meditative study, and is barren of the architectural beauty 
and dignity which in a great library can exercise a practical influence 
for good.’ ** It was hoped that the fine new building would meet the 
needs of both undergraduates and scholars. But as is so often the case 
with ends that are not wholly compatible, one soon outdistanced the 
other. It was inconceivable that the Harvard Library should not be a 
great scholarly library; all its past history pointed towards that goal. 
The Boston Transcript for 5 September 1912 had this to say of the 
proposed building: ‘It is to be not merely a storehouse for books, not 
merely a place where the undergraduate may go to read, or the instruc- 


* Quoted in Lane’s sixth report (1902-03), p. 199. 
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tor to study. It will be a centre for the ripe scholarship of the world, 
a workroom and a laboratory for the men who are to give direction to 
the world’s thought.’ At last there would be studies enough for the 
professors (though not for long), cubicles for graduate students, and 
separate rooms for seminars. Anxious to defend the displacement of the 
delivery room in favor of the memorial library in the heart of the 
building, Lowell wrote to Putnam, on 30 October 1912: ‘My interest 
in the arrangement of the library is centered about making it as useful 
as possible for scholars who are engaged in study by providing them 
with working rooms, and with stalls or cubicles, leading off the stacks. 
The arrangement of the delivery room has seemed to me less important.’ 
Lane, writing in the Library Journal, May 1913, echoes this argument. 
But many a student must have counted wearily the 68 steps to the 
delivery desk, and the 46 additional to the top floor, where the Business 
School Library was housed until 1927. 

In spite of the emphasis on use by scholars and graduate students, 
many innovations on behalf of undergraduates were introduced into 
the new building. The History Library was moved from Harvard 
Hall and installed on the ground floor, with a convenient entrance. 
Here it remained until expansion of the Treasure Room required its 
transfer to nearby Boylston Hall in 1929. From the start, it was planned 
to furnish a room in the new library solely for recreational reading. 
In 1916, Mr and Mrs William Farnsworth made it possible to equip 
this room, adjacent to the main entrance, in memory of their son 
Henry, who was killed while serving with the Foreign Legion. Under 
the guidance of Mrs Florence Milner, this room became a model for 
several similar collections in colleges across the country. Her experi- 
ence was valuable when it came to establishing the Freshman and House 
Libraries. A somewhat similar room, for the reading of verse, was 
dedicated in 1931, in memory of George Edward Woodberry. Changes 
were made in the organization of the reference service, partly as a re- 
sult of a survey of the Library made by two Business School students 
in 1914. Though their report is mainly concerned with the technical 
processes of the Library, the authors do say of the service to students: 
‘It seems that the treatment of students is the most serious problem in 
this library. Every effort should be made to overcome this defect. A 
reference department should be organized and a competent man with 
a strong personality put in charge. The circulation department should 
be organized so as to give efficient and willing service and should be 
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under the control of the reference librarian.’ ** This recommendation 
was carried into effect the following year with the appointment to 
this post of Walter B. Briggs. Visiting scholars and students alike 
found Mr Briggs ever ready to help them. In another effort to acquaint 
the students with the Library, a pamphlet, “Notes on the Use of the 
Harvard College Library,’ was issued in 1915; several new editions 
have since appeared. It has also long been the annual custom at Harvard 
for freshmen in small groups to be taken on a tour of the Library early 
in the college year. These remedies helped, but could not cure the 
basic disease of bigness. 

The new building, which was dedicated in 1915, had not been in 
use long before flaws began to appear. The Crimson became particu- 
larly adept at picking them out; many of them petty, some serious. 
Almost every editorial board or group of candidates tried its hand on 
the subject of Widener. Just how much these editorials represented 
the feelings of the undergraduates as a whole would be hard to say. 
On smaller matters, we find noise in the reading room a subject of dis- 
cussion in 1922, censorship in 1924, various utilities in 1925, ventila- 
tion in 1926." It is interesting, in the midst of such criticism, to find 
the Crimson editors in 1923 approving the purchase of unique books 
for scholars, rather than the duplication of texts for students. “The 
University’s debt to the general cause of learning,’ says an editorial, 
‘is greater than to the personal convenience of a few students.’ * But 
in 1925, urging the appointment of a Professor of Books, an editorial 
states: “The Widener of today is cold, formal, business-like, if not 
super-efficient. It is a ponderous mechanism which only the skilled 
graduate can rightly use. It should be the heart and soul of the Uni- 
versity. It should be a treasure trove of knowledge, but not one that 
is locked to all but the initiated.’ *” This is the perennial complaint, 
presented in humorous form by the Lampoon, 19 May 1926. A student 
is shown requesting a copy of Plato at the delivery desk and is told: 
‘Sorry, we haven’t any Platos today. It’s either lost, strayed, stolen 
or reserved. Couldn’t interest you in O. Henry could I?’ To correct 
the complaints based upon the size of Widener, little could be done, 
except to develop library facilities outside the building. Complaints 


* Ralph Fensterwald and Marion Folsom, Final Thesis, 9 April 1914. 

* Crimson, May 1922; 18 November 1925; 25 March, 4, 22, 26 May 1925; 2 Decem- 
ber 1926; 13, 14 January 1927. 

* Crimson, 5 February 1923. * Crimson, 22 January 1925. 
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about the impersonality and quality of the service were another matter; 
here the administration and the students might well differ as to the 
degree of difficulty. 


With the physical expansion of the University under Lowell in the 
twenties, the Library also expanded. In 1926 a separate library for 
freshmen was opened in McKinlock Hall; this was a double collection, 
one for the large survey courses, and one for general reading, some- 
what like the Farnsworth Room. When the Houses for upperclassmen 
were completed and the freshmen concentrated in the Yard, these li- 
braries were transferred to the Union. Of this move, Mrs Milner 
wrote, in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for 14 February 1936: 


The most interesting development since moving into the Union has been the 
steady increase in general reading. For the first year [1931] the men seemed 
quite unconscious of anything on the shelves except books needed for courses. 
The change has come about largely through the generous buying of new 


books by the Union Committee and by calling especial attention to them. On 
shelves opposite the desk, so placed that everyone entering the rooms must 
pass them, is kept a constantly vitalized selection of recent acquisitions. These 
shelves usually contain about 350 volumes, which circulate constantly. The 
habit is also growing of wandering through the alcoves in search of older 
books of interest and in becoming familiar with what the Library offers. 


Too many freshmen became satisfied with the Union Library, and 
remained almost eee ignorant of Widener. The fault was not 
wholly theirs. 

Plans for each of the seven Houses called for a library of from seven 
to ten thousand volumes. The selection included many of the books 
needed in course and tutorial work, as well as reference sets, and books 
for general reading; the furnishings suggested a club or private library. 
As many freshmen did not venture from the Union Library, so many 
upperclassmen came to prefer the House Libraries to Widener. Those 
electing to try for honors their senior year, however, welcomed the 
temporary permits admitting them to Widener’s stacks. For besides 
the improved facilities offered to students for the reading of books, 
there were also changes in the methods of instruction, resulting gen- 
erally in the increased use of books. These included the Tutorial Sys- 
tem and the Reading Period. In most fields, students were assigned 
to tutors who were to guide their out-of-course reading. And for most 
courses, the two weeks prior to mid-year and final examinations were 
allotted to extra reading. The Reading Period, as it was called, began 
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in 1928, the same year that Professor Robert P. Blake succeeded Mr 
Coolidge as Director of the Library. Of its effect, Mr Blake wrote as 
follows in his first report: ‘In spite of the great strain put upon the 
Reading Room staff through this important innovation in college 
teaching, the Reading Rooms, although crowded to their utmost 
capacity (especially during the midyear period), functioned smoothly 
during this time. There were almost no compaints that books were not 
available and the majority of the readers were pleasantly surprised to 
find how liberally the books were issued to them. . . . This last fact 
[the purchase of books by students] shows clearly that students are 
being brought in contact with more books they wish to own.’ 

It is well the expansion came when it did, for during the depression 
years the Library had to economize. The Widener building was closed 
at six for two years, arousing such a storm of protest from the students 
that the Corporation was relieved to be able to open it for the usual 
hours in 1934. So many books were lost that it became necessary in 
1930 to install turnstiles at the exits. The students accepted the neces- 
sity for this check with a minimum of grumbling. The administra- 
tion, in fact, showed itself sympathetic to several of the demands of 
the Crimson during the thirties; though the improvements would prob- 
ably have come anyway. New lights were installed in the reading 
room in 1935, lights which are already outmoded; the loan period was 
cut from a month to two weeks in 1938; a study was made of the time 
required to obtain a book, and a simplified charging system introduced. 
Some improvements were made in the number and currency of news- 
papers, and in provisions for using them. A book chute was installed, 
so books could be returned at times when the Library was closed. Most 
of these changes benefited users of the Library in general as well as 
the undergraduates. It would be a mistake to assume any real division 
between the treatment of undergraduates and that of graduate students 
and scholars. For though the undergraduates in general used the read- 
ing rooms and House Libraries, many were admitted for special pe- 
riods to the stacks; and the graduate student might often have occasion 
to consult a reserved book in the main reading room. 

However, the question of whether the undergraduates were making 
the best use of Widener, or whether Widener was really effectively 
usable by the undergraduates, still remained. Mr Blake’s report for 
1932-33 underlined previous observations that students were to a 
large degree merely reading their own notes and textbooks in the 
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Library, and not using the Library collections. In the Critic for 15 De- 
cember 1932, the members of the National Student League held: “The 
simple fact is that the course system at Harvard so emphasizes reading 
for examinations and so discourages independent research that only a 
few students utilize Widener to full advantage.’ Finally, at the close 
of the period under discussion, the Crimson carried a series of editorials 
on the coldness and impersonality of Widener. ‘Alumni and visitors,’ 
the first editorial states, ‘are awed by its murals, marble, and majesty, 
by its steps and circumference, its showcases and treasures. But, except 
at reading and examination periods, they may well wonder at the 
scarcity of students amid the swarm of employees and professors . . . 
Widener is wondering, too, and very much interested in finding the 
answer. . . First, is the old recommendation for personalization. Like 
Grand Central Station, Widener is big, moving, and impersonal, and 
it is difficult to add a “homey” note to a building constructed for dig- 
nity rather than coziness.’ The final editorial in the series asserts that 
improvement ‘can only come through a basic change in the library’s 
attitude toward the undergraduate. Until the latter feels that the 
library is his, that attendants are there to help and not restrict him, 
he will continue to regard the friendly and hospitable air of the Farns- 
worth Room as an oasis in an otherwise grim and inhuman desert.’ ”° 

In such quotations as these, written by the students themselves, lies 
the justification for a new and radical attempt to solve the difficulty. 
The great specialized collections in the stacks, the extensive catalogues, 
are invaluable to the scholar; for the undergraduate they all too often 
serve to confuse and discourage. The lack of contact with books, 
which the reading rooms and even the House Libraries cannot wholly 
remedy, is the most serious loss. The provision of reference assistants, 
the compilation of a guide book, the tours for new students, all these 
help, but until the student can live with a goodly collection of books he 
is missing an important part of a college education. And so the ex- 
periments and the makeshifts, from which many lasting benefits have 
come, still leave the University the problem with which this paper 
started; how best to bring the student and the books together. The 
Librarian, Mr Metcalf, will describe a new approach to a solution of 
the problem in the next issue of this BULLETIN. 


Rosert W. Lovett 


” Crimson, 14, 19 October 1937. 
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The First Separately Printed English 
Translation of Horace 


HE library of Helmingham 
Hall, Suffolk, some ten miles 
f north of Ipswich, still contains 
many remarkable books and manu- 
scripts, including a Caxton Cessolis 
and the Lauderdale manuscript of 
King Alfred’s translation of Orosius, 
a copy coeval with Alfred. And as 
some of the books which once were 
there have been dispersed (including 
the fine early fifteenth-century Eng- 
lish Psalter now deposited in the De- 
partment of Graphic Arts at Har- 
vard), the tradition that the great 
collection of English black-letter bal- 
lads which George Daniel bought 
about 1832 from William Fitch, post- 
master of Ipswich, was sold to Fitch 
by the housekeeper at Helmingham 
Hall is probably correct. Henry Huth 
stated that when Fitch purchased 
them they were merely wrapped in a 
piece of parchment and tied with 
whipcord. Doubtless, to the house- 
keeper of Admiral J. R. D. Halliday 
Tollemache, owner of Helmingham 
Hall at the time, they would seem to 
be merely a bundle of old songs and 
of value only to an antiquary such as 
the postmaster of Ipswich. That col- 
lection, however, though numbering 
probably less than 160 pieces, con- 
tained a very large part of the printed 
Elizabethan broadside ballads which 
have been preserved. 

It is said that George Daniel paid 
Fitch only £50 for the collection. If 
so, it was a great bargain even for 
that day, for at the fourth Bindley 


sale, in 1820, the Luttrell seventeenth- 
century ballads had sold for many 
times that figure. Daniel soon traded 
eighty-five of these broadsides to 
Thomas Thorpe, the bookseller, for 
some unidentified Shakespeariana. 
Later Daniel described those which he 
had disposed of as ‘chiefly of a reli- 
gious and moral character and in- 
sufferably tedious and dull,’ even 
though they included six by Thomas 
Churchyard, five by William Elder- 
ton, and one by Richard Tarlton. As 
Daniel himself probably watched them 
sell at the fourth Heber sale in 1834 
for over £120, his unflattering remarks 
need not be taken too seriously, al- 
though it is apparent that on the 
whole he kept the better ones for 
himself. 

Daniel published, in 1856, twenty- 
five copies of an account of the bal- 
lads he had retained under the title 
An Elizabethan Garland, and at his 
sale, in 1864, they were bought for 
£750 plus ten per cent by Henry 
Huth, who first published them, with 
an introduction by W. C. Hazlitt, in 
Ancient Ballads and Broadsides (The 
Philobiblon Society, 1867). On the 
death of Henry Huth’s son, A. H. 
Huth, the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum were generously permitted by 
the executors to select the Daniel bal- 
lads as one of the fifty books be- 
queathed to them, on agreeing to fore- 
go a variant block book and the 1604 
issue of Hamlet. 

Thorpe offered the ballads he had 
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acquired from Daniel to Richard 
Heber, who replied by return of 
post, ‘. . . Though I feel ashamed of 
my own folly and extravagance, I 
cannot resist the bait thrown in my 
way, and have accordingly written to 
my bankers to pay you on demand 
£200 . . . Mr. D. has certainly fallen 
into the inheritance of the Stationers’ 
Company, or some ancient enchanted 
stall of ballads from which these sleep- 
ing beauties issue in their clean smocks, 
after a lapse of 250 years and upwards 
. . . He issues paper like the country 
bankers, —I wish I could find Bank 
of England notes as fast as he does old 
ballads. For, alas, he has spoiled the 
old proverb of buying for an old song.’ 

At Heber’s sale the eighty-five bal- 
lads were sold in eleven lots, all but 
one of which were bought by Thomas 
Thorpe for William Henry Miller. 
While they were in the Britwell Court 
Library a selection was published by 
John Payne Collier in the first volume 
of the Publications of the Percy So- 
ciety, 1840-41. In 1872, Wakefield 
Christie-Miller compiled an Alphabeti- 
cal List of the Black Letter Ballads & 
Broadsides Known as the Heber Col- 
lection, of which twenty copies were 
printed in quarto and one in folio; in 
1912, Sidney Richardson Christie-Mil- 
ler presented to the Roxburghe Club 
a reprint of them edited by Herbert L. 
Collmann and entitled Ballads and 
Broadsides Chiefly of the Elizabethan 
Period. At the Britwell sale, 16 De- 
cember 1919, these ballads, with five 
added from other sources, were sold 
to George D. Smith, acting as Henry 
E. Huntington’s agent, for £6400, and 
they are now in the Huntington Li- 
brary in San Marino. 

In the introduction to the Rox- 
burghe Club reprint of the British bal- 
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lads, Mr Collmann states, ‘Something 
of a mystery surrounds lot 386 [of the 
fourth Heber sale], which consisted 
of three ballads, translations from 
Horace, Martial, and Francisca Cha- 
vesia. It is impossible to believe that 
these could have failed to arouse the 
interest of a classical scholar like Mr. 
Miller, yet the ballads did not come to 
Britwell, nor has any attempt to trace 
them proved successful.’ Nonetheless 
two of them, the Martial and Chavesia, 
have been for many years in the 
Chetham Library, Manchester. The 
third, the Horace, has very recently 
been acquired by the Harvard Library. 
These three broadsides were bought 
at the Heber sale in 1834 by Payne 
and Foss, booksellers, for six guineas, 
and were still in their possession in 
1842, for in that year they recorded 
them in their annual catalogue as lot 
5556. According to the marked copy 
of this catalogue now in the Grolier 
Club, the Martial and Chavesia were 
bought at that time by J. O. Halliwell, 
who presented them to the Chetham 
Library in 1851. They are recorded 
in the catalogue of his gift, printed in 
that year, under Nos. 469 and 470. 
The Martial broadside is reproduced 
and elaborately discussed by Evan J. 
Jones in the University of Wales Bul- 
letin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 
Ill (1927), 286-297, while the Cha- 
vesia was reprinted with commentary 
by William A. E. Axon in Notes and 
Queries, 8th Ser., XII (1897), 181-183. 

The Horace, which is the last of 
the broadsides from Helmingham Hall 
to find a permanent home, has appar- 
ently never been reprinted. Indeed, 
except for the notice of it in the Heber 
and the Payne and Foss catalogues, 
and references obviously based on the 
former, it appears to have escaped at- 
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tention altogether. And yet it is ap- 
parently the earliest separately printed 
translation of Horace into English, for, 
though undated, it was entered to 
Thomas Colwell in the Stationers’ 
Register as the next to the last book 
entry of the ninth year of the Com- 
pany, i.e., on or shortly before 22 July 
1565 (Arber I. 273). It was almost a 
year later (Arber I. 372) that Thomas 
Marsh entered for Thomas Drant’s 
translation of Horace’s satires, A Me- 
dicinable Morall, which he printed 
with the date 1566. In the address 
*To the Reader,’ Drant states, ‘I began 
this work (a thyng of small accompt) 
two yeres agone, or more, and have 
dispatched it piece meale, or inche 
meale, with smal preiudice or none to 
my studie or profession,’ but he is here 
referring to the translation, not the 
publication. Short poems and frag- 
ments of Horace had, of course, ap- 
peared earlier in English translation or 
adaptation, but always in collections 
or aS quotations, not in separate pub- 
lication. Translations of Carmina, IV. 
7, and of various minor bits, for ex- 
ample, are to be found in the first 
edition, 1557, of Tottel’s Miscellany 
(ed. Hyder E. Rollins, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1928-29, II, 273, and else- 
where). 

Colwell’s entry reads ‘a boke inti- 
tuled the fyrste twoo Satars or poyses 
of Orace englesshed by Lewes Evans 
scholemaister &c,’ but only the second 
of the two ‘Satars’ has been preserved. 
This was printed on a single sheet of 
paper which now measures 370 x 265 
mm. The chainlines are horizontal and 
the watermark in the lower half is of 
a hand and star with the initials NR 
at the wrist and an outline 3 on the 
palm, similar to Briquet, No. 11378. 
The first satire was probably printed 
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on a similar sheet which was pasted to 
the left margin of the second, for the 
heading of the second satire is off cen- 
ter (see Plate 1). Furthermore, the 
left margin of the second satire is not 
enclosed within double rules, as are 
the other margins, and the verso of 
it shows signs of having been pasted 
down. The full heading probably read 
somewhat as follows: ‘[ THEFYRSTE 
TWO SATARS OR] POESYES OF 
HORACE / [Translatyd into Eng- 
lyshbe| Meeter, by Levvis Euans 
Schoolemayster./. The word ‘OR’ 
presumably was printed in the top 
left corner of the second satire, for at 
that point the paper has been repaired 
by kneading. If one may judge from 
the dimensions of the Daniel-Huth 
broadsides of about this date as given 
in the British Museum Catalogue of the 
Fifty Manuscripts & Printed Books 
Bequeathed by Alfred H. Huth 
(1912), pp. 83 ff., the second satire 
is an unusually large one, and the fact 
that it is trimmed close to the outer 
rules may not mean that it is now 
much smaller than when it was origi- 
nally purchased, probably by one of 
the sixteenth-century Lionel Tolle- 
maches of Helmingham. In any case, 
the first satire has been missing at least 
since the time when this great collec- 
tion came out of Suffolk. 

Very little is known about Lewis 
Evans, schoolmaster. He may well 
have been one of several Welshmen 
of this name who are recorded by An- 
thony 4 Wood as having been at Ox- 
ford in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but he is almost certainly not 
the turncoat controversialist to whom 
the following publications have erro- 
neously been given by Wood, Haz- 
litt, the DNB, and other authorities. 
In 1561, Owen Rogers published A 
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Notes 


New Balet Entituled Howe to Wyue 
Well by Lewys Evans, of which the 
only known copy is in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries. It may 
be by the schoolmaster Lewis Evans 
and, if so, is of particular interest, for it 
is one of the earliest surviving printed 
ballads which are truly ballads and 
written in ballad metre. The scholar 
who corrected and augmented several 
of the Purfoot editions of John 
Withal’s Shorte Dictionary was almost 
certainly the schoolmaster, and it may 
have been he who wrote The Abridge- 
ment of Logique, of which the only 
recorded copy, lacking the title, is in 
the Bodleian (attributed by Colonel 
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Frank Isaac, in unpublished notes, to 
the press of Henry Denham, ca. 1569). 

If one of Evans’s two translations 
had to be lost, it is something of a 
pity that the second, with its repulsive 
subject matter and sensational tone, 
should have been the one to survive — 
not that Evans’s version of the first, 
to judge by his treatment of the sec- 
ond, would have been a great addition 
to the canon of Tudor translations. 
In any event, the surviving portion of 
the ‘fyrste twoo Satars’ is a very wel- 
come foundation piece to the Harvard 
collection of English translations and 
editions of Horace. 


Wri A. Jackson 


The Purchases of a Seventeenth-Century Librarian 


HE letter quoted below (from 

a collection of autographs de- 
posited in the Harvard College 
Library) is an interesting document for 
the history of libraries and of book- 
collecting. The writer, Antonio Ma- 
gliabechi (1633-1714), keeper of books 
for Cosimo III de’ Medici, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, was gifted with a 
miraculous memory,’ and possessed an 
insatiable thirst for learning. His 


*Of many examples, perhaps the most 
famous is the following, _ here in the 
words of Joseph Spence: ‘One day the Grand 
Duke sent for him after he was his librarian, 
to ask him whether he could get him a book 
that was particularly scarce. “No, Sir,” 
answered Magliabechi, “it is impossible; for 
there is but one in the world; ep is in the 
Grand Signior’s library at Constantinople, 
and it is the seventh book on the second 
shelf on the right hand as you go in.”’— A 
Parallel, in the Manner of Plutarch, between 
a Most Celebrated Man of Florence and 
One, Scarce Ever Heard of, in England 
(Strawberry-Hill, 1758), pp. 25-26. ce’s 
work, anal the early Pi dicaeioms of the 





knowledge became so encyclopedic 
that the most eminent scholars from all 
parts of Europe sought his advice, but, 
because of his eccentric habits, his 
friends were few. Ugly in appearance, 
he lived in an ill-kept house, so deeply 
intent on his work that he often failed 
to eat or undress. He assembled for 
himself a collection of books which 
he bequeathed to his patron; this li- 
brary of more than 30,000 volumes, 


Strawberry Hill Press, was written to secure 
financial support for Robert Hill, a self- 
taught and indigent tailor and schoolmaster, 
whose learning and reputation are compared 


to liabechi’s. 
Ua cep aaa oad teiuin ibictiedy 


most usually found him lolling in a sort of 
fixed wooden cradle, in the middle of his 
study, with a multitude of books, some 
thrown in heaps, and others scattered about 
the floor, all round him; and this his cradle, 
or bed, was attached to the nearest piles of 


books by a number of cobwebs: At their 


entrance, he commonly used to call out to 
them; “Not to hurt his spiders!”’—A 
Parallel, pp. 30-31. 
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known as the Magliabechiana, formed, 
with the Laurenziana, the nucleus of 
the present Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Florence. 

The letter in question, written on 
both sides of a sheet, bears no address 
or date. The recipient may have been 
the Grand Duke; however, Maglia- 
bechi was also custodian of books for 
a number of other bibliophiles in Flor- 
ence, including the Cardinals Leopoldo 
and Francesco Maria de’ Medici and 
the Canon Lorenzo Panciatichi. 


Ill:me: Sig:te: Sig:te: e Pron Colend™ 
Mandai l’altro giorno a V S: Ill:™, il 
Catalogo de Libri nuovi, stati alla Fiera 
ultima di Francofort, non le potetti gia 
mandare, I’Indice di quelli che dalla detta 
Fiera aspetta il Lanou, che da esso, non 
mi fi, come mi aveva promesso, inviato. 
Credo bene che me lo debba assoluta- 
mente inviare, questa Settimana, et io su- 
bito che l’aurd riceuuto, prima di mos- 
trarlo ad’altri, lo manderéd a V S: Ill:™=. 
Sabato scriverd aldetto Lanou, commet- 
tendogli per * V S: Ill:™: l’Ireneo, e ’O- 
pera di Lionardo da Vinci, circa [?] al 
prezzo, credo che la dourebbero mandare 
assolutamente per fiorini 9, benche la met- 
tino 10, e ben vero, che gli scriverd, che 
non la mandi, se non é in carta grande, 
come ella mi scrive. Il Ricettario era 
veramente tenuto bene, et io gia l’'avevo 
comprato per V S: Ill:™= 2 lire, ma nel 
registrarlo, trovai che vi mancava intera- 
mente un foglio, cioe il g, onde non lo 
volsi. A Stefano ne stato dato uno da 
vendere, dal ...,* il quale ancora esso e 
ben tenuto, ma mi pare che la margine sia 
pit tosto tagliata troppo, oltre a che bi- 
sognerebbe farvi rimpastare le gvardie, 
con il verderame, poiche intarla grande- 
mente, con tutto cid hd detto a Stefano, 
che non lo venda senza mio ordine. mi 
accenni ella pertanto, quello che vuole 


* The abbreviation for this word occur- 
ring in the original has been regularly ex- 

ded. 

*Space left blank in the original. 
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ch’io faccia. Il Radero, credo quasi asso- 
lutamente chele debba toccare, ma come 
ella mi scrive, con il Tani ci vuole pazzi- 
enzia, io fratanto non tralascié d’inten- 
dere ogni giorno, quando mi trovo a 
Librai, se ci fosse altri che ne avesse 
voglia, ma perd sottomano, e per adesso, 
non sento che ci sia alcuno. Il Sig Dati ha 
auuto appunto oggi una bambina, ch’é 
quante nuove io le possa dare. Con che 
supplicandola a non mi risparmiare, in 
qualsivog cosa, che conosca potere della 
mia debolezza restar servita, le bacio 
umilissimamente le mani, e la riverisco. 


Di V S: Im: 

Umilis:™°: et Obblig:™°: Servitore 

Antonio Magliabechi 
Monsu Niccold mi ha mostrato un Indice 
di Libri che gli vengono di Parigi, tra 
quali certamente che ce ne sono molti 
squisiti, e ben vero, che non solamente, 
non mi ha voluto concedere, che io lo 
copi, ma eziandio mi ha instantemente 
pregato, a non dire ad alcuno, che egli 
aspetti Libri Oltramontani. La cagione 
che lo muove a questo, é veramente ridi- 
cola, poiche non vuole, per quanto mi 
dice, che se i Libri per di ia andas- 
sero male, la gente lo burlasse. Io perd, 
o in una maniera, o in una altra, copierd 
questo Indice, e le lo manderd. Se bene i 
Libri, non credo che possino arrivare, se 
non tra qualche Mese. 

Avevo gia scritto questa Lettera, quan- 
do tornando a Casa per sigillarla, e por- 
tarla a Casa di V S: Ill:™=:, hd trovato, che 
da lei mi era stato regalato un mazzo di 
tordi. certamente che resto ogni giorno 
pit obbligato, et insieme pit: confuso, per 
i favori che da lei ricevo, conoscendo 
particolarmente, di non avere appresso 
V S: Ill:™*:, merito di sorta alcuna. 


This letter may be translated as 
follows: 


Very Illustrious Lord and 

Most Worshipful Patron 
The other day I sent to Your Lordship 
the Catalogue of new Books from the 














Notes 


latest Frankfort Fair.’ I could not send 
the List of those which Lanou * expects to 
get from this Fair, as he did not send it to 
me, although he had promised to do so. 
I trust that he will surely dispatch it to 
me this week, and as soon as I have re- 
ceived it, I will send it to Your Lordship 
before showing it to anyone else. Satur- 
day I will write to the said Lanou, com- 
missioning him on behalf of Your Lord- 
ship for the Irenaeus’ and the Work by 
Leonardo da Vinci;’ as for [?] the price, 
I believe that they should certainly send 
it for 9 florins, although they put it at 
10; be sure I shall write to him, as you 
told me, not to send it, if it is not a large- 
paper copy. The Ricettario” was indeed 
in good condition and I had already 
bought it for Your Lordship for 2 lire, 
but in collating it I found that a whole 
leaf was missing, namely the g, so I didn’t 
want it. Stefano has been given by .. . 
one copy to sell, which also is in good 
condition, but it seems to me that the mar- 
gin has been rather too closely trimmed; 
besides, the end-papers should be re- 
pasted, with verdigris, as it is very much 
worm-eaten. In spite of all this, I have 
told Stefano not to sell it without my 
telling him; therefore could you let me 
know what I should do? I rather think 


*Evidence of 4 book trade in Frankfort 
may be found as early as the year 1485. 
No place was so favorably situated at the 
crossroads of the intellectual and commer- 
cial world. The book trade attracted to 
Frankfort dealers and publishers from im- 
portant German towns and from all other 
countries of Europe, though mainly France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. The first cata- 
logue of new books for sale at the fair a 
peared in 1564 and was issued regularly 
thereafter. (See James Westfall Thompson, 
The Frankfort Book Fair, Chicago, 1911.) 

*Probably a bookdealer, like Stefano and 
Tani, mentioned below. 

"Possibly St Irenaeus, the theologian, 
Bishop of Lyons, whose works ined one 
published in Basle in 1526. 

*The 1561 French or Italian edition of 
the Trattato della Pittura? 

*A book of medical prescriptions or a 
recipe book. 
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that you should take the Rader,” but, as 
you write me, with Tani one must be pa- 
tient; in the meantime, every day, when 
I am at the booksellers’, I keep on trying 
to learn, but inconspicuously, if anyone 
else might want it, but up to now I 
haven’t heard of anyone. Signor Dati™ 
just today had a baby girl, which is all the 
news that I can give you. With this, 
praying that you do not spare me in any- 
thing whatsoever, since you know that 
my feeble talents are at your service, I 
kiss your hands very humbly, and I am 
very ‘ 
Your Lordship’s 

Most Humble and Obliged Servant 
Antonio Magliabechi 


The postscript is revealing, as it shows 
how, in order to get the books he 
wanted, Magliabechi was ready to use 
rather doubtful methods: 


Monsieur Niccolé” has shown me a 
List of Books he is getting from Paris, 
among which certainly there are many 
marvellous ones; indeed, not only did he 
not want to let me copy it, but he even 
begged me earnestly not to tell anyone 
that he is expecting Books from over the 
Alps. The reason which induces him to 
do so is really absurd: he says that if, 
through ill luck, the Books should not 
turn out well, people would laugh at him. 
But I, in one way or in another, will copy 
this List and send it to you. However, I 
do not believe that the Books can get 
here for some Months. 

I had already written this letter, and 
gone Home to seal it and take it to Your 


* Perhaps a book by Mathias Rader, a 
Jesuit and a theologian, who died in 1634. 

“Carlo Dati, born in 1619, a learned 
philologist and scientist, pupil of Galileo, was 
a friend of Magliabechi, and of many other 
eminent men of his time, such as Heinsius 
and Milton. A member of the Accademia 
della Crusca, he published in 1667 a Vita de’ 
Pittori Anticbi. 

™Monsi: Niccolé may have been a c~.- 
league, and possibly French, as his title seems 
to indicate. 
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Lordship’s House, when I found that you 
had sent me as a present a bunch of 
thrushes.” Really I feel every day more 
obliged, and also overcome, by your 


* This was not only a may | for Ma- 
gliabechi, but a help for his daily diet, which 
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Lordship’s kindness, as I know very well 
I am unworthy of it. 


ApriANnA R. SALEM 


is said to have been, for years, three hard 
boiled eggs and a sip of water. 


Napoleon to His Mother: The First Draft 
of a Letter Written from School 


MONG the manuscripts recently 
Age by the Harvard Col- 
lege Library through the gift 
of W. B. O. Field is one of the earliest 
known documents in Napoleon’s hand- 
writing, written to his mother shortly 
after his father’s death, which occurred 
in February 1785. As the result of 
some researches concerning this docu- 
ment, it now seems likely that it is not 
a letter, but rather the first draft of 
one. An attempt is here made to show 
how this conclusion was arrived at. 
The manuscript reads as follows: 


Ma chere Mere, 

Ce n’est qu’aujourd’hui, que le temps a 
un peu calmé les premiers transports de 
ma douleur, que je m’empresse de vous 
temoigner l'amour que m’inspirent les 
bontés que vous avez eues pour nous, 
consolez-vous, ma chere mere, les cir- 
constances l’exigent; nous redoublerons 
de soins et de tendresse pour vous, heu- 
reux si nous pouvons par notre obéis- 
sance, vous dédommager de l’inestimable 
perte d’un epoux chéri, et nous, d’un pére 
vénéré qui n’a méme pas eu la triste joie 
de mourir prés de son épouse et entouré 
de sa famille. mais Etre supréme ne I’a 
pas permis, et sa vonlonté [sic] est im- 
muable. je termine ma chére mére, ma 
douleur m’y oblige, en vous priant de 
calmer la vétre. mon attachement et ma 
reconnaissance pour tout [sic] vos bien- 
faits est proportionnelle dans mon coeur, 


ma santé est parfaite et je prie Dieu tous 
les jours qu’il vous gratifie d’un [sic] 
semblable, presentez mes respects a Zia 
Gertruda Minana Saveria et Minana 
Fesch 
votre affectionné, 
Napolione de Buonaparte 


In various works dealing with Na- 
poleon’s youth, though not in any of 
the major collections of his corre- 
spondence, appears a letter closely re- 
sembling the text of the Harvard 
manuscript. The occasion for the 
printed letter, the death of Napoleon’s 
father, is the same as that of the manu- 
script, and the wording is in part iden- 
tical. Nevertheless, the printed letter 
cannot be a reproduction of the manu- 
script, as will be clear from an inspec- 
tion of its contents. 


Paris le 29 Mars 1785. 
Ma chére mére, 

C'est aujourd’hui, que le temps a un 
peu calmé les premiers transports de ma 
douleur, que je m’empresse de vous té- 
moigner la reconnaissance que m’inspir- 
ent les bontés que vous avez toujours eues 
pour nous. Consolez-vous, ma chére 
mére; les circonstances l’exigent. Nous 
redoublerons nos soins et notre recon- 
naissance, et heureux si nous pouvons, par 
notre obéissance, vous dédommager un 
peu de linestimable perte d’un époux 
chéri. Je termine, ma chére mére; ma 
douleur me l’ordonne, en vous priant de 














Notes 


calmer la vétre. Ma santé est parfaite et 
je prie tous les jours que le ciel vous en 
gratifie d’une semblable. Présentez mes 
respects 4 Zia Geltrude, Minana Saveria, 
Minana Fesch, etc. 


P. S. La reine de France est accouchée 
d’un prince, nommé le duc de Norman- 
die, le 27 de mars, 4 7 heures du soir. 


Votre trés-humble et affectionné fils, 
Napoleone de Buonaparte.* 


The difference starts with the head- 
ing. The manuscript gives neither lo- 
cation nor date, whereas the printed 
letter has both. 

The punctuation in the manuscript 
is decidedly bad, and the frequent 
omission of accents gives the impres- 
sion of great carelessness. The printed 
versions are in general free from such 
errors. 


There is, further, the insertion or 
substitution of single words or phrases. 


* The printed versions differ _Slighely one 
from another. That given here is taken from 
Tommaso Nasica, Nlceeciees sur Penfance 
et la jeunesse de Napoléon (Paris, 1852), 
pp- 46-47, and is the earliest to be recorded, 
having been copied from family documents 
by Nasica during his stay in Ajaccio 1828-29. 
The Mémoires were, however, not pub- 
lished until after the compiler’s death, by 
his express wish. The first printing of the 
letter was ona Blo that by the political 
economist Jéréme Adol lanqui, in Le 
moniteur universel, 29 eaae a 1838, from 
the same collection of documents, but with 
the date ‘28 mars 1784.’ The year date at 
least is erroneous, since Carlo Buonaparte 
died 24 February 1785. 

In the wake of the Moniteur, the letter 

d in various other ne rs, and 
sags printed by Baron Totes Gil- 
bert de Coston in Biographie des premiéres 
années de Napoléon Bonaparte (Paris, 1840), 
I, 69-70, with the year date corrected. Pub- 
lications subsequent to that of Nasica have 
included Théodore lung, ay eg et ses 
temps, 1769-1799 (Paris, 1880-81), I, 121; 
Baron Albert Du Casse, Supplément a la cor- 
respondance de Napoléon I** (Paris, 1887), 
pp- 58-59; and Frédéric Masson, Napoléon 
inconnu (Paris, 1895), I, 121. 
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If ‘Yamour’ is replaced by ‘reconnais- 
sance,’ and ‘m’y oblige’ by ‘me lor- 
donne,’ it may be said that colloquial 
and spontaneous expressions are re- 
placed by more carefully chosen ones. 
The insertion of ‘toujours’ into the 
phrase ‘que vous avez eues pour nous’ 
rounds it out, while the ‘trés-humble’ 
of the signature makes it more formal 
and conventional, The sentence in the 
manuscript, ‘je prie Dieu tout les jours 
qu’il vous gratifie d’un [e] semblable’ 
is less pretentious than ‘je prie tous les 
jours que le ciel vous gratifie d’une 
semblable.’ Only the insertion of ‘et 
heureux’ in the printed letter is defi- 
nitely awkward. 

Apart from three spelling mistakes 
in the manuscript —‘vonlonté’ for 
‘volonté,’ ‘tout’ for ‘tous,’ and ‘un 
semblable’ for ‘une semblable’ — the 
main difference consists in the re- 
ciprocal omission of whole sentences. 
While the printed versions omit the 
passage beginning with ‘et nous d’un 
pére’ through ‘sa vonlonté est immu- 
able,’ the postscript of the letter is 
missing in the manuscript. The latter 
omission cannot be explained by sup- 
posing that the bottom of the paper 
has been cut off, for Napoleon has 
signed himself at the top of the reverse 
side, more than three quarters of which 
is therefore empty. 

Another point arises: besides Na- 
poleon’s letter to his mother, there 
exists another, to his great-uncle, the 
archdeacon Lucien Bonaparte, dated 
Paris, 28 March 1785. Strangely 
enough, this letter is in part a literal 
repetition of the manuscript. Refer- 
ring to these two letters, Nasica says 
in a footnote? that they were both 
written on the same sheet of paper, 


* Mémoires sur Penfance et la jeunesse de 
Napoléon, p. 47. 
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and addressed to the archdeacon Bon- 
aparte. 

If this statement is correct, how is it 
that this second letter is not also at 
Harvard University, together with the 
first? One explanation would be that 
the two letters were written on a 
double sheet, folded in the middle, 
and that the Harvard manuscript is 
only part of the original sheet. The 
other alternative, supported by the 
above comparison, would be that the 
printed versions were not taken from 
the Harvard manuscript. 

Masson and Kircheisen provide a 
clue for the answer to these difficul- 
ties. Both mention the fact® that at 
the military school where Napoleon 
was at that time‘ all letters, even the 
most private ones, were corrected by 
the masters. Thus we could explain 
the Harvard manuscript as being a 
first draft, later corrected by the 
teachers, and ultimately published in 
the final form. 

This assumption is borne out by the 
very appearance of the manuscript. 
It is written on a piece of paper of 
very irregular shape, wider at the top 
than at the bottom. Whether the 
missing piece was torn or cut off can- 
not be ascertained because the sheet 
has been set in a frame of thick paper. 
It must, however, already have had its 
present reduced size at the time Na- 
poleon wrote the letter because the 
context is not interrupted at the end 
of the line. The paper is thin and 
partly transparent, so that the ink 
shows on the verso. The recto is com- 
pletely covered with writing, whereas 
there are only two lines at the top of 

* Masson, Napoléon inconnu, I, 120; Fried- 
rich Max Kircheisen, Napoleon I., sein Leben 
und seine Zeit (Munich and Leipzig, 1911- 


34), I, 93. 
* See below, p. 247. 
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the verso. In two or three instances, 
the beginnings of words are crossed 
out or a letter is inserted above the 
line. The space between the lines is 
uneven; the lines are not straight but 
slanting. The corrections and sloppi- 
ness in writing, together with the 
paper used — which might have been 
any scrap lying at hand — point to a 
carelessness which would be rather 
surprising in a formal letter of condo- 
lence. 

The omissions also can now be ex- 
plained. The postscript would be 
missing because the draft was written 
before March 27, the birthday of the 
queen’s son. As for the omission in the 
printed version, there is in the letter 
to the archdeacon a passage which 
strikingly resembles the missing lines 
from the manuscript. Part of it, ‘’Etre 
supréme,’ etc., is an almost exact copy, 
and seems merely to have been taken 
from one letter and inserted in the 
other; whereas the rest is an elabora- 
tion of some points merely touched 
upon in the Harvard manuscript. 
What happened very likely was that 
the masters thought Napoleon’s letter 
to his uncle inadequate and, without 
troubling to find new ideas, filled the 
gaps with pieces from the letter to his 
mother. Napoleon’s expression of 
resignation to the will of the ‘Supreme 
Being’ will certainly have pleased the 
Reverend Lucien Bonaparte. 

The handwriting itself, of Napo- 
poleon at the age of fifteen, although 
not neat, is legible, in striking contrast 
to that of his later years. As Consul 
and Emperor Napoleon wrote very 
little himself, for the most part dictat- 
ing his letters, correcting and signing 
them afterwards. During those years 
his writing became practically ille- 
gible. 














Notes 


Although the draft bears no date, 
it must have been written during the 
latter part of March 1785. Carlo Bona- 
parte died at Montpellier on February 
24, and the news of his death probably 
did not reach Napoleon before the be- 
ginning of March. He himself tells 
his mother that some time elapsed be- 
fore he was calm enough to write to 
her: ‘ce n’est qu’aujourd’hui . . ” The 
fact that the postscript of the corrected 
version is missing makes it likely that 
the draft was written before March 27. 

If the exact date is a matter of sur- 
mise, it seems almost certain that the 
draft, no less than the corrected letter, 
was written at the Military School of 
Paris, where Napoleon had been since 
30 October 1784 as one of five ‘cadets 
gentilhommes’ chosen from among the 
students at Brienne and granted a royal 
scholarship. 

The evidence that the Harvard man- 
uscript is the draft to a letter increases 
its significance. For as neither Masson 
nor Kircheisen mentions the existence 
of such a draft, while both were aware 
that letters at the school were cor- 
rected, it is possible that the manu- 
script under consideration is the only 
one of its kind, and as such shows 
Napoleon in a more spontaneous light 
than do the corrected letters which 
have been preserved. 


A few words might be added about 
the persons mentioned in the manu- 
script. 

‘Zia Gertruda,’ a sister of Napoleon’s 
father, and married to her first cousin 
Niccolé Paravicini, was Napoleon’s 
godmother, and a frequent visitor to 
the Bonaparte household. She had no 
children of her own, and according to 
Joseph Bonaparte was a second mother 
to those of her brother. 

Napoleon’s paternal grandmother, 
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‘Minana Saveria,’ Maria Saveria, née 
Paravicini, lived with Carlo and Leti- 
zia in Ajaccio. She must have been a 
pious old lady, for she made a vow to 
hear a mass daily for each of her son’s 
children. This was easy enough at 
first, but it ended by Minana Saveria’s 
hearing nine masses every day, the 
ninth being for herself. 

Napoleon’s other grandmother, 
‘Minana Fesch,’ Maria Angela, née 
Pietra Santa, whose first husband, 
Giovanni Girolamo Ramolino (Leti- 
zia’s father), had died in 1755, had in 
1757 married Francois Fesch, a Swiss 
in the Genoese service. Of this union 
had been born Giuseppe, half-uncle of 
Napoleon, who, known to history as 
Cardinal Fesch, was to play an im- 
portant role in the affairs of the Con- 
sulate and Empire. 


The signature of the letter is sig- 
nificant: ‘Napolione,’ a Corsican form, 
in the Harvard manuscript, and ‘Na- 
poleone,’ the Italian form, as printed. 
Throughout his youth, and especially 
in his school days, Napoleon enter- 
tained a violent hatred for France. Not 
until 1796, at the outset of the Italian 
campaign, did ‘Buonaparte’ become 
‘Bonaparte.’ 


*Chuquet, La jeunesse de Napoléon 
boo ‘his B coe heres « bardiag mo 
t in rienne co 17 
Napoleon mentions his grandmother Saveria 
first among those to whom he wished to send 

remembrances. 

Minana Saveria has at times been confused 
(as by Larrey, Madame mére, Paris, 1892, I, 
61) with Napoleon’s second governess 
Saveria. This Severia apparently did not 
enter the Bona honechold until 1788 
(cf. Masson, Napoléon inconnu, 1, 27). 
Fanatically devoted to Letizia, she followed 
everywhere the fortunes of her mistress, sur- 
viving to die in Rome, near her, in 1825. 

‘Minana’ would appear to be a Corsican 
diminutive for gran er, possibly based 


on ‘mia nonna.’ 


Eva FLEISCHNER 
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The Likeness of Emily Dickinson 


URING the sixty-one years 
1) which have elapsed since the 
death of Emily Dickinson, 
various attempts have been made to 
convey in picture something of the 
poet’s elusive charm to which con- 
temporaries bore witness. These at- 
tempts have led to some confusion 
regarding her likeness, and Professor 
G. F. Whicher has humorously re- 
ferred to one of them, at least, as a 
‘synthetic effort.’ 
The brief list * of these attempts at 
portraiture includes: 


1. Oil painting of the children of 
Edward Dickinson, Emily, Austin, and 
Lavinia, done shortly before 1840, pos- 
sibly by O. A. Bullard, an itinerant 
artist who painted several portraits of 
Amherst people at this time. This 
painting was reproduced as the frontis- 
piece to Emily Dickinson Face to 
Face, by the poet’s niece, Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi, 1932. 

2. Silhouette drawn by Charles 
Temple, ‘a native of Smyrna,’ 1845. 
Temple, born in Malta, taught French 
in Amherst Academy 1843-44. The 
silhouette was published in Ancestors’ 
Brocades, by Millicent Todd Bingham, 
1945. 

3- Daguerreotype taken about 1847, 
Emily being about seventeen (Plate 
Ia). This, the one authentic likeness, 
was first published by Mrs. Todd as 
the frontispiece for Letters of Emily 
Dickinson, new and enlarged edition, 
1931. A better reproduction of the 
daguerreotype, first appearing in the 

*Based in part on a typescript compila- 
tion by Professor Whicher which he has 
kindly made available. 


third printing of this edition, was also 
used by Professor Whicher in This 
Was a Poet, 1938. 

4. Composite sketch, prepared in 
1893 by A. W. Elson & Co., Boston, 
‘merely to shew the arrangement of 
the hair,’ as a preliminary to the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory ‘likeness’ 
for the projected first edition of the 
Letters. This first sketch was based on 
the daguerreotype (No. 3) and a 
daguerreotype of a cousin, the latter 
to provide a more pleasing hair ar- 
rangement. It was at first planned to 
proceed from this sketch to a finished 
portrait, with the admixture of ele- 
ments from the oil painting (No. 1), 
but such a portrait was ultimately 
abandoned as promising little likeli- 
hood of success, and the ‘child por- 
trait’ (No. 5) alone used in the edition. 
The composite sketch is reproduced 
in Ancestors Brocades, with a full 
account of the struggles over the prob- 
lem of a likeness to accompany the 
Letters. 

5. The ‘child portrait,’ derived 
from No. 1 by A. W. Elson & Co., 
and used as the frontispiece for Letters 
of Emily Dickinson, edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd, 1894. 

6. Retouched version of the da- 
guerreotype, executed by the minia- 
ture painter Laura C. Hills for Lavinia 
Dickinson in 1897. The publication 
of the Letters in 1894 had not put an 
end to Lavinia’s search for a satis- 
factory likeness of her sister. At least 
three stages of this retouching are now 
known, the first two of which have 
only recently come to light. Photo- 
graphic prints representing all three 
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Stages, a negative of the first stage, 
and a negative taken from the original 
daguerreotype have been placed in the 
Harvard College Library. The first 
and third stages are reproduced here, 
both for the first time, as Plate Ib and 
Ic. 

7. Painted miniature, apparently 
derived from the final stage of the re- 
touched daguerreotype, first pub- 
lished as the frontispiece of Life and 
Letters of Emily Dickinson, by Mar- 
tha Dickinson Bianchi, 1924, and re- 
produced several times thereafter in 
publications of Madame Bianchi. This 
miniature was shown at the Centenary 
Celebration of the poet’s birth held at 
Yale University in 1930. 

The story of the ‘development’ of 
the retouched daguerreotype, and its 
relation to the painted miniature, 
seems not without interest. In this de- 
velopment, Gertrude M. Graves, 
cousin of Emily and Lavinia, and sister 
of the writer, played the part of inter- 
mediary, as will be set forth below. 

It was in the fall of 1896, ten years 
after Emily’s death, and six years 
after the first edition of her poems 
had been published, that Lavinia Dick- 
inson braved the unknown and ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the fam- 
ily of her cousin John Graves in Bos- 
ton; preparing for immediate retreat, 
she told us afterwards, to Maggie and 
home, ‘if she did not like her cousins.’ 
Her fund of amusing stories, her dar- 
ing, quaint, and witty turns of speech, 
her keen observation and zest gave 
her hosts unqualified enjoyment dur- 
ing the few days that she spent under 
their roof, and sincerest regret when 
her visit ended. 

During those days in Boston she 
spoke with deep concern about the 
lack of a fitting likeness of Emily, 
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increasingly demanded by both pub- 
lishers and readers of her poetry, and 
decried the unlikeness of the daguer- 
reotype which, though constrained 
and severe, was their only ‘mould’ of 
her, to use Emily’s phrase. Calling at- 
tention to her own abundant dark 
tresses, parted and looped over her 
ears, converging again in a bow-knot 
effect at the back of her head, she ex- 
plained, ‘Emily and I always wore our 
hair this way because it was the way 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning did.’ And 
we know from Emily’s own descrip- 
tion of herself, in reply to Mr Hig- 
ginson’s request for her ‘portrait,’ that 
her hair was ‘bold, like the chestnut 
burr,’ which hardly describes the plas- 
tered style of that early picture. So 
Lavinia wondered if an artist might 
not be able to soften the rigid outlines 
of hair arrangement and neck line. 
With Lavinia’s consent, Gertrude 
Graves sought the aid of Laura Hills, 
the miniature painter, and persuaded 
her to retouch a photograph made 
from the original daguerreotype. 
With care not to alter the face, Miss 
Hills ‘revised,’ according to Lavinia’s 
directions, the hair and dress. That 
first ‘revision,’ having but recently 
come to light among my sister’s papers, 
is reproduced as Plate Ib. The reason 
why it was discarded may perhaps 
be found in the following story told 
to Professor Whicher by the late 
Adéle Allen, one of Lavinia’s close 
friends. About the time that Miss 
Hills undertook the work of ‘revision’ 
there appeared in the Century Maga- 
zine, April 1897, an article entitled 
‘Old Georgetown, a Social Panorama,’ 
by John Williamson Palmer, which 
contained a reproduction (Plate Id) 
of a beautiful miniature of Mrs Lloyd 
Rogers, granddaughter of Martha 
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Washington, in whom Lavinia may 
have detected a resemblance to Emily. 
Doubtless the Dickinson pride had 
been kindled to the flaming point by 
the ill-advised efforts on the part of 
certain press writers of that time to 
heighten the sensation of discovering 
a new poet by representing her as a 
country girl and a recluse, deprived 
of even ordinary educational advan- 
tages and culture. So it is not sur- 
prising that the beauty and distinc- 
tion of the miniature of Mrs Rogers, 
with its fancied resemblance to Emily, 
brought to Lavinia’s attention at the 
very moment when Miss Hills was re- 
touching the print of the old daguer- 
reotype, should have found instant re- 
action in Lavinia’s determination to 
present Emily to the world in what 
she deemed fitting attire. According 
to Miss Adéle Allen’s story, Lavinia 
exclaimed, upon seeing this copy of 
Mrs Rogers’s miniature, “That is the 
way I want Emily to look!’ 

In a letter to Gertrude Graves 
dated 11 May 1897, she acknowledges 
receipt of the first ‘revision’ (Plate 
Ib) in these words, ‘The picture is 
beyond my highest expectations. It 
really seems as if Emily were here,’ 
and then goes on to say, as if prompted 
by something at hand, ‘I would like 
the picture a little enlarged if it can 
be and only the head and shoulders in 
sight. I am sorry there is nothing in 
the way of lace to send you. I think 
the artist can create some fluffy finish 
for the neck. Perhaps a ruffle half as 
high and not quite so full as Mrs. 
Rogers’ would be the thing.’ 

Yet further evidence of the several 
steps taken in creating Emily’s ruff 
may be seen in a photograph pasted 
on the fly leaf of a copy of her Poems, 
First Series, which belonged to my 
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sister.? It is a likeness of Emily in ‘a 
ruffle half as high and not quite so 
full as Mrs. Rogers’.’ But that version, 
too, was discarded and the accepted 
form (Plate Ic), when compared with 
the Century reproduction of the 
Rogers miniature, shows such striking 
resemblance in brush strokes and tex- 
ture of the ruff as to leave little doubt 
that it was the model suggested by 
Lavinia for Miss Hills’s artistry. So the 
retouching was completed the third 
time, and the resulting photograph 
won Lavinia’s approval, with the ex- 
clamation, ‘Emily has come back to 
me.’ 

The name of Mrs Henry Rogers 
(‘Clara Doria’) has figured in con- 
junction with Emily’s ruff. My sister 
had cherished from childhood a photo- 
graph of the singer as a young woman 
in evening dress. For some now for- 
gotten reason, I came to accept this 
photograph as the origin of the ruff 
in Emily’s revised likeness. Mrs Bing- 
ham, too, had received the same im- 
pression. Study of the reproduction 
of the Rogers miniature, brought to 
my attention by Professor Whicher, 
has, however, convinced me that I was 
mistaken. 

Madame Bianchi’s Emily Dickinson 
Face to Face, published in 1932, con- 
tains an elaborate footnote, pages 17 
and 18, regarding Emily’s portraits. In 
this account the miniature (No. 7) is 
confused with the retouched daguer- 
reotype (No. 6). The implications 
arising from this confusion are so mis- 
leading that I must clearly state that 
the part played by Gertrude Graves 
began and ended with the fortunate 
enlistment of Miss Hills’s interest and 
skill in the task of retouching a photo- 


* Now in the Harvard College Library. 
* Ancestors’ Brocades, p. 270. se 
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graph made from the old daguerreo- 
type—nothing more. Laura Hills 
painted no miniature of Emily Dickin- 
son. Thus the painting shown at the 
Centenary Exhibition at Yale Univer- 
sity in 1930, though hardly deserving 
the epithet ‘grotesque’ applied to it by 
Mrs Bingham,* yet when carefully 
compared with the daguerreotype 
shows a very different expression in 
eyes and mouth. This difference leads 
one to wonder if another hand than 
that of Miss Hills may have painted 
it upon an enlarged photographic print 
of Miss Hills’s work. 

To clarify my own recollections of 
this matter I have corresponded with 
Miss Hills. In a letter dated Newbury- 
port, 19 March 1946, she says, ‘In a 
long life I have forgotten many 
things, but I remember vaguely re- 
touching a daguerreotype because 
your sister Gertrude asked me to. 
Well, I oughtn’t to have done it. Was 
Emily fluffy? Did she wear wide white 
ruffles round her neck? Don’t you 
think yourself that she ought to have 
been portrayed exactly as she was?’ 
Then under the date of March 22, 
‘Please let us keep the pictures [of 
Emily] for a few days. Lizzie and I 
are very excited over them, especially 
the original with the little velvet rib- 
bon crossed over at the neck — this 
in spite of the fact that her sister 
Lavinia preferred her less “severe.”’ 
Again, under date of March 26, ‘I 
agree with you that the photograph 
of her in the simple tucker is the 
“likelier.”’ And on April 7 she wrote, 
"Yes, I like the little crossed velvet 


* Ancestors’ Brocades, p. 271. 


one best. Whatever I was guilty of in 
“retouching” be sure I never touched 
her face.’ 

On April 16 she wrote, ‘Reading 
Ancestors’ Brocades has been a strange 
and moving experience to me. You 
might say that the fine and capable 
writing of Mrs. Bingham is the last 
word in the exploitation of Emily 
Dickinson but no, — genius is inscru- 
table and writers will write about her 
until the end of time. . . . It was a 
surprise on page 270 to come upon me: 
Mrs. Bingham stated the case exactly 
and I am so grateful to her. In another 
life I shall paint a miniature of Emily. 
In heaven it will be a perfect likeness 
—or it wouldn’t be heaven. It may 
not be Emily’s idea of heaven to sit 
for me. Perhaps we'd better not pur- 
sue the subject. If our life-times had 
overlapped I would have made her a 
pastel of hepaticas, in their habit, as 
they lived. She would have liked 
them and would not have had to peep 
out of her seclusion.’ 

No, Miss Hills’s work was not syn- 
thetic. It was sympathetic, and even 
a slight toning down of the patterned 
tablecloth in the daguerreotype re- 
leases the interest of Emily’s hands, 
hands so sensitive, so in character, that 
it seems unfortunate that they were 
made to give place to the more spec- 
tacular ruff. But the likeness in all 
‘revisions’ remains untouched, only the 
accessories were altered; and Emily’s 
eyes — as she herself described them, 
‘like the sherry in the glass that the 
guest leaves’—still challenge the 
world’s attention. 


Louise B. Graves 
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The Graphic Arts Department: An Experiment in 
Specialization 


HE Department of Printing 
and Graphic Arts of the Har- 
vard College Library was es- 
tablished in 1938 as an experiment in 
specialization. At that time there was 
no collection of books notable for fine 
printing, illustration, and binding from 
earliest times to the present day that 
embraced all countries, and especially 
none which had been integrated with 
a publishing and teaching program. 

The basis of the Department’s ac- 
tivity is naturally the book themselves. 
Chronologically, the collection begins 
with a group of Western European 
illuminated manuscripts which have 
been carefully chosen for interest and 
variety but which are necessarily few 
in number, since the world supply is 
today so limited. Additions to this 
section are made as opportunity offers, 
in keeping with the criteria estab- 
lished. 

From this selective point of view 
the fifteenth-century imprints are rep- 
resentative and important. They are 
also considerably greater in number 
than the manuscripts, although not 
equal in this respect to the incunabula 
at the Library of Congress, the New 
York Public, and the Morgan Li- 
braries. But the sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century illustrated books of 
European countries are the best on 
this continent. Scholars and readers 
who have an interest in the arts and 
social life of these centuries will find 
a wide range of material. 

The eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century sections of books are strong, 


especially for Italy, Central Europe, 
and Eastern Europe including Russia. 
The twentieth century is adequate but 
not too extensive-— through policy 
rather than through lack of interest — 
because the Library will certainly re- 
ceive many modern books by gift as 
time passes. 

Collateral material relating to the 
book arts is eagerly gathered. There 
is a very fine collection of type speci- 
men books and writing books, of 
which the new Harvard-Newberry 
calligraphic series under the editorship 
of Stanley Morison of the London 
Times is intended to take advantage, 
together with the still greater hold- 
ings in Chicago’s leading research 
library. There are many drawings for 
book illustration, as well as wood- 
blocks, copper plates, and some litho- 
graphic stones. The Department has 
presses on which demonstrations are 
made from time to time, showing the 
technique of these processes to stu- 
dents of the University. There is a 
collection of end-papers, of posters 
advertising books, of binders’ and 
engravers’ tools, of paper, broadsides, 
and other ephemera. Thus the whole 
range of the book arts can be ex- 
plored from almost any angle — all 
within reasonable compass. 

The Department does not aspire to 
be larger than perhaps 25,000 care- 
fully chosen volumes, with propor- 
tionate supporting material. An em- 
phasis on quality and selectivity in- 
evitably involves personal choice. No 
doubt some visitors and students will 
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not find either what they need or 
what they themselves might have 
chosen. But eight years is a very 
short time. In the next decade it is 
hoped that most of the present omis- 
sions will be filled, particularly in the 
earlier periods. 

The collection alone would only be 
of historical interest to scholars and 
aesthetic interest to the casual visitor 
if it were not made currently and edu- 
cationally useful as well within the 
framework of the University. Before 
1942 there was an active teaching pro- 
gram. This is now being resumed as 
the University returns to its full cur- 
riculum. Besides courses, occasional 
seminars for advanced students are 
given by visiting scholars. A seminar 
on the relationship of the author Are- 
tino, the artist Titian, and the printer 
Marcolini has very recently been held 
under the guidance of Professor Edgar 
Wind of Smith College. Earlier in 
1947 three formal lectures on the 
‘Spread of the Renaissance by Means 
of the Book’ were given by E. P. Gold- 
schmidt of London, a visiting scholar 
and authority in that field. These were 
open to outside students and to friends 
of the Library, as well as to members 
of the University. Exhibitions are 
held from time to time in the main 
Houghton Library exhibition room, 
supplemented by smaller specialized 
exhibitions in the Department’s own 
study. 

Last but not least important is the 
effect which the collection may have 
on current book design and on the 
present-day study of the Book Arts. 
To this end there has been a publish- 
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ing program since 1939. In all, eight 
books have appeared under the De- 
partment’s aegis, and three more are 
projected for the near future, includ- 
ing the first of the Harvard-Newberry 
Library Calligrapbic Studies, which 
should be ready at the same time as 
this number of the Butietin.? These 
publications all have to do with some 
phase of the Book Arts in the broadest 
sense of these words. The Depart- 
ment has also published a series of 
colored reproductions. Some of these 
are historical Harvard views, others 
are made from material in the Depart- 
ment’s collection, and from modern 
water colors. Cards, broadsides, and 
leaflets are also produced, some of the 
latter with the help of students and of 
the Harvard University Printing 
Office, where a printing shop has been 
set up under joint sponsorship. 

Persons outside the University are 
encouraged to make use of the facili- 
ties of the Department. The number 
who have done so, while still small, is 
gratifying. If the experiment of a 
specialized collection in this field is to 
be a true success, it must relate to dif- 
ferent phases of modern life. It is 
hoped that as the collection grows and 
its services expand, so too will its value 
as a center for investigation into many 
of the significant aspects of our cul- 
tural tradition. Investigation into 
these aspects cannot fail of importance 
in the understanding and expression 
of our own times. 


Puiuie Horer 
*For a more detailed account of this new 


series and its first publication see below, un- 
der ‘News of the Libraries,’ p. 262. 
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Reading Room Problems of the 
Harvard College Library, 1942-1947 


HE servicing of required and 
collateral reading for students 
in Harvard College has under- 
gone many changes during the war 
and post-war years, changes necessi- 
tated by the effort to make every pos- 
sible adjustment to varying conditions. 
The year 1942-43 marked the closing 
of the freshman libraries in the Har- 
vard Union and in Boylston Hall 
which had serviced the required read- 
ing for the large freshman survey 
courses in history, government, and 
economics, together with the tutorial 
collections in these fields. The two- 
term summer session was inaugurated, 
enabling some students to complete 
their college course before being 
drafted. Student enrollment dropped 
from 3500 in the fall to 1900 in May; 
but, because of the two-term summer 
session and the transfer of Boylston 
Hall and Harvard Union library activ- 
ities to Widener, the total use of the 
Widener Reading Room compared 
favorably with that of other years. 
With the fall of 1943 came the three- 
term year and the V-12 and AS.T. 
programs. The men in the V-12 were 
an integral part of the College, using 
the same library facilities as the civilian 
students. Boylston Hall was opened 
as a study hall for the men in the 
A‘S.T. program, since they had sep- 
arate classes and special book reserves. 
The summer term of 1944 marked 
the low point of Widener Reading 
Room use during the period of accele- 
rated studies. In the following year, 
with the end of the war, there was a 


sharp transition from the small war- 
time accelerated classes to larger 
groups of students. In November the 
return of some staff members from 
service permitted the expansion of 
curtailed library service, and the 
Boylston Hall and the Harvard Union 
libraries were reopened. Then, dur- 
ing the spring term, effects of de- 
mobilization were felt, when the en- 
rollment of undergraduates reached 
2800. The use of the Widener Read- 
ing Room increased one-third over the 
last pre-war year, providing a basis 
on which to plan for the expanding 
student enrollment. 

Two major problems in library serv- 
ice became acute with the influx of 
returning students: books and their 
shelving, and seating facilities. The 
purchase of duplicate copies, made 
possible by additional funds, eased the 
book situation to a considerable de- 
gree, but the Library was harassed by 
the fact that standard texts were out 
of print and many books available 
only in limited quantities. Contrary 
to its usual policy, the Library pur- 
chased textbooks in order to give all 
students an opportunity to read text 
assignments. Simultaneously, measures 
were taken to increase the seating ca- 
pacity. Twenty chairs were added to 
the Reading Room; graduate students 
having stalls were encouraged to use 
them by being allowed to borrow re- 
served books for use in the stacks; the 
Radcliffe students, who had been given 
the use of the west end of the Reading 
Room, were restricted again to the 
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Radcliffe study in Widener, with a 
supplementary study hall provided in 
the basement of the Memorial Chapel 
for use between classes. The Lowell 
Memorial Room, open formerly for a 
limited number of hours daily, was 
staffed during regular library hours; 
reserved books in Romance Languages 
were transferred to rooms G and H, 
insuring greater use of these two 
rooms and freeing shelving space in 
the Reading Room. The Child Me- 
morial Library was opened during 
regular library hours, with an attend- 
ant in charge, and the increased use 
of this library by graduate students in 
English likewise helped to relieve some 
of the pressure on facilities needed for 
undergraduates. As a further move in 
this direction, books reserved for 
graduate courses in English Litera- 
ture, Classical Philology, Romance 
Philology, and History were shelved 
in rooms N and O on the top floor of 
Widener. These rooms served also as 
subsidiary reading rooms when all the 
seats in the main Reading Room were 
occupied. In addition to the above 
measures, which were put into effect 
at the beginning of the fall term 1946- 
47, the Library held in reserve plans 
for a large study hall in the Harvard 
Union. 

During the first months of the cur- 
rent academic year, facilities were 
taxed more heavily than ever before 
in the Library’s history. Fifty-four 
hundred undergraduates constituted 
@ 54.2 per cent increase over pre-war 
enrollment figures, yet the circulation 
of books for use in the Widener Read- 
ing Room increased nearly 250 per 
cent. This extraordi rise in cir- 
culation may be attributed to several 
factors: the necessity of using library 
copies of textbooks when purchase was 


impossible; the provision by the Li- 
brary, as far as supply permitted, of 
additional copies of books for assigned 
reading; and, perhaps most important, 
extra effort on the part of men keenly 
aware of interrupted studies, shortness 
of time, and competition for training 
in the professional fields. After the 
hour examinations in November the 
heaviest pressure was off; the students 
had passed the first big hurdle and had 
settled into a somewhat more normal 
pace of studying. While it was true 
that even during the period of heavi- 
est pressure Widener had been able 
to seat all readers either in the main 
Reading Room or in the rooms on the 
top floor, it was felt that the crowded 
conditions could and should be allevi- 
ated. The library space in the Harvard 
Union was not being used to greatest 
advantage, since the students preferred 
to use the more convenient though 
more crowded Boylston Reading 
Room. Therefore, to insure greater 
use of the Union Library, all the re- 
serve books for two survey courses 
were transferred from Boylston Hall, 
and this move in turn permitted the 
transfer of three large courses from 
Widener to Boylston. These changes 
forced the maximum use of all the 
Union facilities and reduced the over- 
crowding of Widener. The advan- 
tage of having this seating space avail- 
able was demonstrated during the fall 
term Reading Period, when another 
peak was reached and all three libraries 
were taxed to capacity. 

The situation has been unusually 
difficult, and will remain so as long as 
books are in short supply and the en- 
roliment heavy. In any case, the 
present conditions emphasize the need 
for a special undergraduate library, 
with all required reading and refer- 
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ence services centered in one build- 
ing. Until the new library is built, 
improvisations with existing facilities 
will be continued, in an effort to pro- 
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vide the maximum of service now pos- 
sible. 


Purp J. McNirr 


Harvard's Importation of Foreign Books 
since the War 


S war spread across the world 
A: the late thirties many li- 
braries in the United States, 
including Harvard, asked agents 
abroad to hold for future shipment 
such books and periodicals as it might 
be impossible to forward on publica- 
tion. The sudden shock of Pearl 
Harbor and subsequent events dis- 
located arrangements of this kind and 
left eventual coverage uncertain. 
Again, when war in Europe ended a 
bit more quickly than was antici- 
pated, it had been impossible to work 
out in advance definite plans for re- 
opening trade relations and restoring 
channels of acquisition. 

Two years have now elapsed since 
fighting ended on the Continent. The 
first of those years was spent in for- 
mulating and getting into shape the 
machinery through which, during the 
past twelve months, a great quantity of 
European publications have been 
brought to American libraries. The 
situation except for Germany is now 
closer to its normal pre-war status. 
New methods have been developed in 
the acquisition of European imprints, 
and one project in particular did 
much to prevent high prices and off- 
set competitive confusion. It is the 
purpose of this note to outline the 
channels through which material has 
been received at Harvard, and to give 


a brief indication of its extent and 
variety. 

The earliest shipments from what 
had been Nazi-dominated Europe to 
reach Cambridge after the war were 
received by the Harvard College Li- 
brary during January 1946. These 
consisted of monographs for which 
orders had been placed previous to 
1941, and of material published during 
the war years for which agents abroad 
had standing orders in the Library’s 
name. Sweden, Holland, and Den- 
mark were the countries of origin for 
these initial shipments. In March simi- 
lar consignments came through from 
France, and, in the months immedi- 
ately following, Italy, Belgium, 
Greece, and other countries were 
able to clear shipments. Booksellers’ 
lists were received from Austria late 
in 1946 and it is expected that ship- 
ments from that country may reach 
Cambridge at any time. The situation 
with Germany is still bound up with 
official restrictions, but it is hoped 
that by the time this note appears 
Germany will be open for trade rela- 
tions. 

Some months before the earliest 
shipments arrived from Europe a 
project was organized called the Li- 
brary of Congress Cooperative Acqui- 
sition Mission for Recent Foreign 
Publications, to which the Harvard 
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College Library lent initiative and 
support. The background of this ex- 
periment in cooperative purchasing, 
and the story of its work abroad have 
been fully set forth elsewhere.’ Essen- 
tially the Mission was a coordination 
of effort in the public interest between 
government authorities responsible for 
the administration of post-war Ger- 
many and librarians in the United 
States responsible for obtaining the 
best available coverage of European 
imprints for the war years. The goal 
of this effort was to locate and secure 
in Europe the books which had sur- 
vived, and get them to the United 
States without having to run a gaunt- 
let of wasteful competition and ruin- 
ous fluctuation in the market for for- 
eign books. 

The work of collecting material and 
getting it shipped to Washington was 
done through the fall and winter of 
1945-46 by a group of Library of 
Congress employees authorized to pur- 
chase extensively. While these opera- 
tions were centered in Germany and 
a large proportion of the books ob- 
tained are of German origin, publica- 
tions in Italian, French, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, Polish, Hungarian, and other lan- 
guages were also acquired, making a 
total of several hundred thousand vol- 
umes. In the spring of 1946 distribu- 
tion to over one hundred cooperating 
libraries was begun. 

The distribution is governed by a 
list of two hundred and fifty-three 
subjects, from which each library was 
asked to select those in which it would 
be chiefly interested, and for which it 
would be willing to accept responsi- 


* Reuben Peiss, ‘European Wartime Ac- 

uisitions and the Lib of Congress Mis- 

don, Library Journal, CXXI (1946), 863- 
876, 911. 
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bility as a purchaser of whatever was 
obtained. For some of the libraries 
with highly specialized collections 
only one or two subjects were of in- 
terest, while for the larger research 
centers far wider variety seemed de- 
sirable. Harvard holds first or second 
priorities in more than fifty subjects, 
and lower ratings in a large percentage 
of the remainder. In determining the 
final allocation geographical distribu- 
tion and the importance of existing 
collections were given some weight 
by the committee which worked out 
the plan. 

The first shipment from Washing- 
ton of Library of Congress Mission 
books reached Harvard in May 1946. 
Since that time 17,650 volumes have 
been received through this channel. 
Of this number, more than 14,000 are 
already in use in the collections shelved 
in Widener, and 2,900 volumes have 
been deposited in the libraries of the 
Law School and the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Smaller 
numbers have been distributed to the 
Medical School, the School of Engi- 
neering, the museums, laboratories, 
and other research agencies through- 
out the University Library system. 
Current shipments continue to bring 
in from fifteen hundred to two thous- 
and volumes each month. If revised 
estimates hold it is expected that Har- 
vard will receive eventually some 
fifty thousand items. 

On the basis of approximately one 
third of the probable yield, a prelim- 
inary appraisal may be made of the 
intrinsic value of these books and peri- 
odicals. Much has been received of 
genuine scholarly value, and by the 
same standard much also of relatively 
little importance. There is an inevita- 
ble block of propaganda in many forms 
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and there are official documents reveal- 
ing something of the basic operations 
of the fascist powers. The physical 
make-up of the books is equally varied 
and includes leaflets on poor paper as 
well as beautifully illustrated books on 
fine paper, and very good examples 
of printing. In judging the results of 
this new and untested method of buy- 
ing books under highly specialized 
conditions, it is well to bear in mind 
that everything printed in Europe dur- 
ing and immediately preceding the 
years of war is a part of the record of 
a period in European history for which 
no complete and consistent body of 
literature could be assembled while 
current. Material which is not appro- 
priate to the working collections will 
be stored in the New England De- 
posit Library. 

Books secured by the Mission have 
already added materially to Harvard’s 
resources in general reference material 
and in the broad fields of literature and 
history. It is, however, in the special 
subject fields that the highest percent- 
age of valuable and desirable books 
have thus far appeared. To the Law 
School have gone hundreds of vol- 
umes of German, French, and Italian 
codes, commentaries, and textbooks, 
which are of great interest to those 
concerned with comparative and in- 
ternational law. Among them are im- 
prints dating back through the thirties 
and into the twenties, which, although 
occasionally duplicates, include books 
it would be difficult to find and more 
difficult to purchase on the market 
today. Important serial publications in 
the field of law have been received, 
but no volumes that might be con- 
sidered exceptional as rarities. 

Business and economics are liberally 
represented in the shipments. Text- 


books and manuals on accounting and 
correspondence, sometimes at high 
school level, constitute a percentage 
which might well have been smaller 
for research p . More useful 
are volumes (including Festschriften 
and similar types) in which are found 
the histories of business corporations 
and their founders in Germany, Italy, 
France, and elsewhere. On the aver- 
age the German books in the field of 
economics include more desirable 
items than do those of Italian or 
French origin, but single items of 
value have been received in most of 
the major languages of western Eu- 
rope. The political and economic 
background of Italy’s ambitious strug- 
gle for a modern empire is revealed 
in reports and statistical material as 
well as through propaganda intended 
for home consumption. 

Many branches of the fields of fine 
arts and archaeology are covered, and 
some very good material has been ob- 
tained. It is unfortunate that books 
through the Mission have to be sup- 
plied without advance listing, since 
books on fine arts purchased during 
the past few months are now and then 
duplicated within a short time by the 
Mission. In this field noteworthy ex- 
amples of the traditional German 
techniques in reproduction have come 
in, and many architectural studies, 
both modern and historical. Detailed 
information concerning _ notable 
buildings and other works of art 
damaged or destroyed will often be 
largely dependent on. descriptive 
guides, exhibition catalogues, pamph- 
lets, and lists, often of a relatively 
ephemeral nature. Shipments to date 
have not indicated that the Mission 
was able to secure as much as had been 
hoped for fulfilling this special need, 
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but such items are not altogether lack- 
ing and there is still opportunity for 
more in what is yet to be received. A 
number of the books on fine arts ob- 
tained through the Mission were in- 
cluded in an exhibition in Widener 
last September, illustrating the qual- 
ity and variety of non-political pub- 
lication in Europe during the war. 

While in Europe, the representatives 
of the Mission were able to make 
arrangements with Russian and Ameri- 
can authorities for releasing and ship- 
ping to the United States material held 
by dealers and publishers in Germany 
for delivery after the war. Russian 
sanction was necessary, as much of 
this material was stored in and near 
Leipzig, the headquarters of the Har- 
rassowitz firm and other important 
houses. A portion, possibly one third 
of Harvard’s anticipated amount, has 
been received in Cambridge. In- 
cluded in this first lot, a total of sev- 
eral thousand pieces, are many short 
runs and some fairly substantial series 
of periodicals. Most of the items date 
from 1942 or earlier, and the -bulk of 
them fall within scientific fields, al- 
though history, politics, business, lit- 
erature, and philology are represented. 
Additional shipments are in prepara- 
tion in Leipzig and Berlin which may 
reach Cambridge by the late spring 
or summer. 

Including books obtained by the 
Library of Congress Mission and those 
secured since the war through other 
channels, Harvard now has a fair cov- 
erage of the European field. An ex- 
ample in one field gives some indica- 
tion of its approximate completeness, 
although it probably indicates a cov- 
erage well above the average for most 
fields. The Library of the Fogg Mu- 
seum recently checked a list of all 
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books known to have been published 
in France during 1939-45 which deal 
with fine arts, and found that Har- 
vard has acquired seventy-five per 
cent. It is hoped, as fuller biblio- 
graphical information for the war 
years is made available, that a reason- 
ably good coverage will appear for 
other fields. 

Straight purchasing, of which the 
Library of Congress Mission was one 
form, has not been the only channel 
through which European books have 
come to Harvard since the war. An 
increasing number of the Library’s 
foreign agents have begun to experi- 
ment with approval systems whereby 
it is possible to select or reject items 
forwarded for inspection and compari- 
son. Piece for piece exchange arrange- 
ments are also being utilized by a few 
dealers, chiefly to overcome restric- 
tions imposed on monetary exchange. 
Entirely non-commercial exchanges 
have been entered into with academic 
and research institutions in Europe, 
many in renewal of pre-war relation- 
ships, but on a larger scale. The most 
notable example of this kind of ex- 
change was initiated by the Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 
in Madrid last autumn, when it sent to 
this country more than seven hundred 
volumes of recent Spanish scholarly 
books. Harvard selected approxi- 
mately half of the collection, the rest 
going on to other American libraries 
designated by the Consejo. Similar 
plans for wholesale exchange are un- 
der discussion with appropriate bodies 
in France and England, and others are 
in pr 

In July 1938 Harvard undertook a 
program of microfilming representa- 
tive foreign newspapers. After 1939 
wide gaps naturally began to appear in 
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many of the files covered by this pro- 
gram. Some of these gaps have been 
filled by the arrival, beginning early 
in 1946, of several large shipments of 
newspapers which had been system- 
atically laid aside by the publishers 
during the war years. This is true 
for papers issued in Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Madrid, Zirich, Stockholm, Dublin, 
London, and Manchester, and others 
from New Zealand, Australia, and 
South Africa. In addition, the Library 
acquired, in February 1947, four tons 
of miscellaneous European newspapers 
which should not only supplement the 
publishers’ shipments in the closing of 
gaps but also provide useful additions 
of titles not previously covered. Fin- 
ally, Harvard has been purchasing 
negative microfilms from the Library 
of Congress and the University of 
Chicago of war-year files which might 
not otherwise be secured. Papers in- 
cluded were published in Rome, Paris, 
Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, Rotter- 
dam, Vienna, Budapest, Barcelona, 
and elsewhere on the Continent. In 
like form, files of Pravda and Izvestia 
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have been secured for the period from 
January 1940 through June 1946. 
The most interesting and significant 
fact to be noted in connection with 
European importations at the present 
time is the extent to which war and 
subsequent conditions have acted as a 
catalyst in the development of new 
and untried methods. The business of 
securing books and periodicals from 
abroad for American libraries is enter- 
ing a new stage in which the conven- 
tional ways of selecting titles and 
placing orders will be supplemented 
by other methods. With the experi- 
ence gained through efforts to obtain 
coverage for the war years, libraries 
now approach the related problems of 
selectivity and inclusiveness with tools 
hitherto used on a limited basis. This 
should make possible needed simpli- 
fications in routine processes, and at 
the same time contribute toward a 
more efficiently integrated program 
for the distribution of research ma- 
terials throughout the United States. 


Frank N. Jones 


News of the Libraries 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


URING 1946-1947, the Direc- 
1) tor and the Head of the Cat- 

alogue Department in the 
College Library have been engaged in 
three projects of general significance 
on behalf of other libraries. In the 
summer of 1946 Mr Metcalf and Mr 
Osborn were asked to survey the work 
of the New York State Library, in 
conjunction with a proposal for a 
statewide system of regional libraries. 
Certain measures of reorganization 


were recommended as a preliminary 
to the establishment of the State Li- 
brary as the keystone in the system. 
During the winter, Mr Metcalf 
served as chairman of a committee to 
consider basic policies for the Library 
of Congress. This library has already 
assumed many of the features of a 
national library, but it has not been 
recognized as such by the Congress. 
The ‘charter’ proposed by the com- 
mittee defines purposes and services 
for the Library, establishes its central 
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position among the federal libraries, 
and seeks to determine its relations 
with other libraries throughout the 
country. 

Lastly, in December Mr Osborn 
was asked by the State Department to 
undertake an investigation of its li- 
brary facilities. The library of the 
Department, established in 1789 
(eleven years before the Library of 
Congress), has grown several-fold 
since the end of the war, as the result 
of the accretions from war agencies. 
Special features are embassy and con- 
sulate libraries, an intelligence library, 
and a large map library. Mr Osborn’s 
report has been directed toward a co- 
ordination and, where feasible, a com- 
bination of functions. 


THE THEATRE COLLECTION 
IN NEW QUARTERS 


FTER thirty-one years in Wid- 
A ener Library, the Theatre 
Collection has moved —or, 

rather, is in the process of being moved 
— to Houghton Library, where it will 
be protected from heat and dust. At 
present only the books have been 
transferred, but soon the playbills, 
programs, prompt books, prints, pho- 
tographs, paintings, pamphlets, draw- 
ings, clippings, manuscripts, and music 
sheets will follow. The entire Collec- 
tion is, however, available to students 
of the theatre and the drama, the 
books through the Houghton Reading 
Room, the rest of the material by ar- 
rangement with the Curator, Dr Van 
Lennep, or his assistant, Miss Johnston, 
who now occupy an office on the 
ground floor. Across the hall from 
this office and adjoining the Depart- 
ment of Printing and Graphic Arts it 
is planned to have an attractive room 


for visitors, decorated with portraits 
and theatrical souvenirs and display- 
ing some of the finer books and manu- 
scripts. 

When settled in its new quarters, 
the Theatre Collection is expected to 
become an even greater center for re- 
search in the drama than it has been 


in the past. 


SALES OF DUPLICATE BOOKS 


RECENT experiment by the 
College Library in publicizing 
a sale of its duplicate books 
was so successful that the procedure 
has become a regular feature of the 
Library’s activities. Sales of duplicates 
in the past, held without publicity 
twice a week, had yielded disappoint- 
ing results in relation to the time and 
effort demanded of the staff, produc- 
ing a great deal of confusion in the 
Collating Room — essentially a service 
department — and very little disposal 
of books. 

Late in January, following a deci- 
sion to attempt a widening of contact 
with the Harvard community, a no- 
tice was forwarded to the Harvard 
Crimson stating that sales would be 
held on the first Wednesday and 
Thursday of February, open on the 
first day to students, faculty members, 
and university employees, and on the 
second day to the general public. The 
Crimson cooperated to the fullest, run- 
ning the announcement for three days 
prior to the sale, and deeming the 
event worthy of a news story. 

The response, especially of the stu- 
dents, plainly demonstrated that pre- 
vious efforts to deal with one of the 
vexatious problems of library admin- 
istration — the disposal of duplicate 
books —had ignored a potentially 
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great clientele. Where forty or fifty 
students had been expected, the actual 
total was estimated at close to five 
hundred. Space naturally proved in- 
adequate, but apparently satisfied cus- 
tomers effected a great clearance. 
Subsequent sales, similarly publi- 
cized, have proved even more success- 
ful from the point of view of attend- 
ance and disposal, while the experience 
gained at the first sale has led to the 
provision of more adequate facilities. 
About 85 per cent of the books offered 
at each sale have been disposed of 
(400 in the first sale, 650 in the sec- 
ond, 630 in the third), at an average 
price of about §.31 per copy. It is 
planned to continue so generally satis- 
factory an arrangement indefinitely 
during term-time, with sales usually 
the first Wednesday and Thursday of 
the month, held as regularly as ac- 
cumulation of duplicates warrants. 


THE HARVARD-NEWBERRY 
CALLIGRAPHIC STUDIES 


RRANGEMENTS have been 
Ace between the New- 
berry Library in Chicago, 
which possesses the greatest collection 
of writing books and manuscripts in 
the world, and the Harvard Library 
Department of Graphic Arts, for a 
series of publications to be called 
Calligraphic Studies. The Harvard 
and Newberry libraries will be joint 
sponsors, and Stanley Morison of the 
London Times, the chief authority in 
this field, has consented to be Con- 
sulting Editor. 

For the first publication, appearing 
in the spring of 1947, a translation 
and partial reproduction of Giovanni 
Battista Verini’s Luminario, a Renais- 
sance treatise on the construction of 
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roman capitals which was printed in 
1527 at Florence, has been chosen. In 

years the Grolier Club of New 
York has published the three other 
most notable Renaissance treatises on 
this subject —Diirer’s, Tory’s, and 
Pacioli’s. This first number of the 
Harvard-Newberry series will range 
in format with the Grolier Club vol- 
umes, with typographical layout by 
Stanley Morison and presswork by the 
London Times Printing Office. It will 
be limited to four hundred copies for 
sale in America and one hundred 
copies for Great Britain. 

The sponsoring libraries hope that 
the series of books will not only be 
interesting to historians of type de- 
sign, but will provide a stimulus for 
the future of lettering, which has 
never seemed brighter than it does 
today. Some later books in the series 
will deal with completely modern as- 
pects of writing and letter design. 


NEW CATALOGUES OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


RINTED catalogue cards of the 
Library of Congress were first 


placed on sale in 1901, while in 
the following year the card depository 
system was established, whereby sets 
of printed cards are distributed, free 
of charge, to libraries agreeing to make 
the cards available to the public. Sales 
of cards have grown from 378,000 in 
the first year to 15,965,000 in 1946. 
There were also, at the end of 1946, 
approximately 100 full or partial de- 
pository catalogues available for con- 
sultation, most of them in the United 
States. 
For some time it had been felt, how- 
ever, that even wider distribution of 
the contents of the Library’s catalogue 
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would be necessary to serve ade- 
quately the increasing demands made 
upon it. Accordingly, in 1942 was be- 
gun the publication, in 167 volumes, 
of A Catalog of Books Represented by 
Library of Congress Printed Cards 
Issued to July 31, 1942, sponsored by 
the Association of Research Libraries 
and reproduced by photo-offset lith- 
ography. Completed in 1946, this pub- 
lication must represent a record of 
accomplishment for so extensive an 
undertaking in so short a time, par- 
ticularly under the abnormal condi- 
tions which prevailed during its execu- 
tion. Five sets of the Catalog are avail- 
able at Harvard: in the Bibliographical 
Room and Catalogue Department in 
Widener, and at Houghton, Baker, and 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

A supplement to this main Catalog 
is now announced, to cover the period 
from 1 August 1942 through 31 De- 
cember 1946. The supplenient will be 
issued under the same sponsorship and 
reproduced by the same process. It is 
anticipated that it will contain an addi- 
tional 30 volumes or more. 

Finally, a current continuation of 
the main Catalog and Supplement is to 
be compiled and edited by the Catalog 
Maintenance Division and distributed 
by the Card Division of the Library 
of Congress, under the title of Cumu- 
lative Catalog of Library of Congress 
Printed Cards. The Cumulative Cata- 
log will reproduce, again by photo- 
offset, the catalogue cards currently 
printed by the Library of Congress, 
which in turn represent works cata- 
logued by the Library of Congress 
and other libraries contributing entries 
to its cooperative cataloguing pro- 
gram. These works include, at pres- 
ent, primarily books and pamphlets in 
the Roman, Greek, Hebrew, and Slavic 
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alphabets, and also a number of maps 
and music scores. 

The Cumulative Catalog will be 
published in nine monthly issues (for 
January, February, April, May, July, 
August, October, November, and De- 
cember), three quarterly cumulations 
(January-March, April-June, and 
July-September), and an annual cumu- 
lation. Multi-year cumulations will be 
considered in due course. The 
monthly and quarterly issues will, until 
further notice, contain the cards pre- 
pared for works issued since January 
1939. The annual cumulation will con- 
tain all cards printed during the year 
regardless of date. The Cumulative 
Catalog, an author catalogue like the 
main Catalog and Supplement, will 
include essential added entries and 
cross-references in addition to the 
main entries. The main entries are 
reproduced from the type set for the 
catalogue cards. The added entries, 
made for names associated with a 
given work and for certain titles of 
anonymous works and periodicals, 
are set especially for the Cumulative 
Catalog and are not available in card 
form. 

The first issues of the Cumulative 
Catalog have already been published, 
covering January, February, and the 
quarterly cumulation January-March 
1947. The establishment of this con- 
tinuation, in conjunction with the pro- 
jected publication of the Supplement, 
means that all printed cards of the 
Library of Congress will be available 
for distribution in a form convenient 
for use and continuously up-to-date. 

As in the case of the main Catalog, 
sets of the Supplement and of the 
Cumulative Catalog will be maintained 
at strategic locations within the Har- 
vard Library. 
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